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=PAILIE only Indian massacre that has taken 
7aGy| place in Wyoming, so far as can be 
learned, has been the killing of several 
Bannock Indians by the white settlers. 
It is more than doubtful whether this 
killing was justified by the circumstances, 
or was in any sense legal. The Bannock 
Indians faves a rather small but warlike and energetic 
tribe. They have not yet yielded, to any extent, to the 
influences of civilization. 
tribe has been in conflict with the United States troops, 
and in 1878 they made a campaign against General Miles, 
which cost the United States about half a million dollars, 


and was supposed to have ended in the final crushing out of . 


the warlike spirit among the Indians. ‘To understand the 
present trouble, it must be known that, by treaty with the 
Government, the Bannocks have a right “to hunt on the 
unoccupied lands of the United States so long as game can 
be found thereon, and so long as peace exists among the 
whites and Indians on the borders of the hunting districts.” 
Under this treaty right the Bannocks have this year been 
hunting in or near the Yellowstone Reservation. The State 
of Wyoming has passed a law forbidding hunting in 
this vicinity. The text of the law is not before us, and it 
is impossible, without a careful examination of the facts, to 
know whether, in point of fact, the Indians did or did not 
violate this State law. At all events, it would seem reason- 
able for them to hold that their treaty rights were superior 
to regulations made by a State. It is certainly not to be 
expected that an ignorant Indian should understand the 
niceties of law. He naturally looks to the National Gov- 
ernment as the supreme authority, and considers a treaty 
with it final—although the course of events has unfortu- 
nately too often shown that this belief of the Indian is totally 
illusive. ‘The white settlers in Wyoming attempted to put 
an end to the hunting by the Bannocks, seized some of 
them as prisoners, and, when the latter attempted to 
escape, killed several of them. The Indians undoubtedly 
are now eager for vengeance. The United States has 
been called upon by the Governor of Wyoming to re- 
store order, and troops are being hurried to the vicinity. 
It is possible that an Indian outbreak may follow, but 


there is more reason to hope that quiet will be restored 


within a week. The incident illustrates once more the folly 


of the old way of dealing with the Indians. 
| | 
It looks as if Senator Quay had met with another serious 


defeat among the Republicans of his own State. His first 
defeat was when the Republicans of Philadelphia rejected 
his candidate for Mayor last winter; and his second defeat 
is attributed to,some extent to the speech he made in the 
United States Senate when smarting under this defeat. 
The part of this speech that hurt read as follows: 


“‘ It happened that a gentleman who is very high in political position 
in the city of Philadelphia, no less a personage than a Republican 


On more than one occasion the 


National Committeeman, in conversation with a distinguished member 
of the other branch of the National Legislature, a: judicial officer of 
the city of Philadelphia; and one of the leading, probably the leading 
member of the Pennsylvania State Senate, in giving as a reason why 
he could not preserve plighted faith, and could not do what ought to 
be done in regard to an impottant nomination made there, stated that 
he was under a salary, and had been under a heavy salary from a 
great corporation for the last three years, a salary large enough to 
maintain his family, and he was compelled | to do what the corporation 
wished him to do and not what he himself desired and felt that he 
ought to do.” 
The Republican N ational Committeeman described as hav- 
ing made this disgraceful confession was David Martin, the 
chief engineer of the Philadelphia political machine, while 
the corporation declared to have kept him on its pay-rolls 
is understood to be the most important factor in Pennsyl- 
vania State politics. ‘This speech was not made the occa- 
sion of an immediate war upon Senator Quay, but when 
the war did break out the parties arraigned took a 
prominent part. Just how the war broke out is a little 
obscured in the various accounts. Governor Hastings 
is said to have made war on Senator Quay because of his. 
pestiferous influence upon the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Large financial interests made war upon him because he 
was reported to favor making Senator Cameron (free coin- 
age) Pennsylvania’s candidate for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination next year. This report Senator Quay has. 
since corrected, stating that he himself is opposed to the free 
coinage of silver, and favors the nomination of Senator 
Cameron only in the event of an outbreak of silver senti- 
ment in the Convention. But, at all events, his supposed 
friendliness to Senator Cameron was an element in the 
situation. The war became an open one when Senator 
Quay, realizing that his hold on the party machinery was 
loosening, announced himself as a candidate, before the 
State Convention, for Chairman of the State Committee, 
to displace B. F. Gilkeson. In the conflict at the primaries | 
the Philadelphia and Pittsburg machines returned overwhelm- 
ingly anti-Quay delegations, while in the State at large the 
great popularity of Governor Hastings has secured many 
anti-Quay victoriés. Members of the anti-Quay faction are 
confidently predicting the naming of Governor Hastings as. 
Pennsylvania’s candidate for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, and the retirement- of Senator Cameron two 
years hence and Senator Quay four years hence. If these 
remote predictions are to be fulfilled, it is to be regretted 
that so many of Senator Quay’s successors in the control 
of the State Republican organization were once classed as. 
his most promising disciples. | 

Two of Chicago’s Aldermen have been indicted by a 
special Grand Jury for levying blackmail to the amount of 
several thousand dollars upon two large ice companies. 
which wished for protection against certain ordiriances. 
One of the ordinances in question turns out to have been 
written by the “confidential agent” of an evening news- 
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paper, who states that his motive was to revenge himself 
upon the company named for not having given him an 
advertising contract to write up their business, and protect 
it against the attacks in the Council. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more disgraceful than this assertion, 
yet it seems to have fallen short of the truth. The “con- 
fidential agent” of the newspapers seems also to have 
been the confidential agent of the boodlers in the Board 
of Aldermen. He endeavored to get the ice companies to 
combine and put up $50,000 to quash all threatening legis- 
lation. This plan failed to go through. Nevertheless, 
the extent to which supposedly reputable firms were will- 


ing to pay bribes to the Aldermen is only less discreditable 


than the eagerness of the Aldermen to solicit them. The 
jury, however, made a distinction, not. authorized by the 
present Illinois law, between the soliciting or offering of 
bribes and the payment or acceptance of them. No 
indictment was brought against those paying the bribes 
demanded of them, and the jury recommended a change 
in the law making the distinction insisted upon. This 
distinction is a good one, provided too much is not made 


of it. The most serious thing in the municipal situation. 


to-day is not the extreme corruptibility of the bribe-takers, 
but the extreme respectability of the bribe-givers. ‘That 
this is as true in Chicago as in New York is made evident 
‘by the following editorial paragraph from the Chicago 
Times- Herald :” 

«A prominent banker of this city said the other day that he did 
mot believe that any ordinance granting a franchise had been passed 
‘within the last fifteen years without the use of boodle. Another 
‘reports that his company for years vainly solicited an amendment for 
its charter-at the hands of the Legislature, and finally had to pay 
$10,000 for it. A witness reported to the Special Grand Jury the 
‘case of a prominent lawyer whom he met coming from an Aldermanic 
*fence.’, The lawyer had paid over five $1,000 bills to the treasurer 
‘of the boodle gang on behalf of a presumably reputable client. The 
man -¢ law said he felt as though he had been crawling through a 


‘sewer.’ 

The ‘“ Times-Herald’s ” exceilent comment is, “ And so he 
had.” Until the public conscience recognizes the double 
infamy in the bribery of public servants, municipal right- 
eousness can make little headway. 


A resident of Hull House, Chicago, was the Illinois Fac- 
tory Inspector last year, and the Inspector’s report bears 
the marks of it. What is said about child labor in the 
factories shows not only conscience and culture, but a 
woman’s heart. If there ever was a time in which adult 
jabor was over-abundant, it was the winter of 1893-94. Yet 
this season was notable for the increase of child labor. “In 
hundreds of cases,’’ says the Inspector, Mrs. Kelley, “ the 
children left school and went to work, because the father, pre- 
‘viously the sole support of the family, was now among the un- 
employed. The growth of child labor during these months 
‘was very marked, the demand for children increasing in 
‘the universal effort to redyce expenses. This is the last- 
ing injury wrought by every industrial crisis; for the 
‘children so withdrawn from school are ashamed to return, 
after a prolonged absence, to a lower class.” Particularly 
good are Mrs. Kelley’s comments upon the employment of 
children under fourteen, in violation of the law which the 
Supreme Court has since declared unconstitutional. Her 
“observations are briefly as follows: 

“Although the law prohibits absolutely the employment of any 
child under fourteen years of age in manufacture, yet the children 
under fourteen years can never be wholly kept out of the factories 
-and workshops until they are kept at school. At present the school- 
-attendance.law is almost useless, at least in Chicago, where the largest 


number of children have been found at work. Although the Chicago 
Board of Education .employs attendance agents, yet children leave 
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school to sell papers; to carry cash in stores, and telegrams and 
messages in streets; to. peddle, black boots, ‘tend the baby,’ or 


merely to idle about. Principals of schools have sent to the Inspect- 


ors children eleven years old, with the written request that permits 
be granted to enable the children to go to work (in violation of the 
factory law), because in each case the child is ‘incorrigible.’ 

« “In three months, September, October, and November, this depart- 
ment forwarded to the compulsory attendance department of the 
Chicago Board of Education the names and addresses of seventy-six 
children under fourteen years of age who were found at work. None 
of these children have yet mastered the teachings of a primary 
school; alJarge number cannot yet write their own names, and some of 
them cannot yet speak the English language. 

“As to the environment in which the seventy-six children were 


‘found working, thirty were in sweat-shops, six in cigar-factories, and 


fifteen at the stock-yards; leaving omy — of the seventy-six 
in occupations relatively harmless.” 


Mrs. Kelley insists that “‘no factory can be a better 
place for a child eleven years old than the school,” and 
sensibly urges that the laws requiring children to stay out 
of factories, and those requiring them to stay in the schools, 
are the natural supplements of one another and should 
be enforced together—the school authorities and the fac- 
tory inspectors co-operating. The heartiness with which 
Mrs. Kelley has taken hold of this question of child labor 
illustrates one of the incidental oe of having 
women inspectors. 


The English elections have now almost all taken place ; 
only half a dozen or so constituencies remain to be heard 
from. ‘The position, of course, remains unchanged. The 
victory of the combined Conservatives and Liberal-Union- 
ist forces is simply overwhelming. By the latest figures . 
published the Government will command in the next Par- 
liament a vote of 408 members against a total opposition 
of 256. The Conservatives have by themselves, and 
without the. aid of their Liberal-Unionist allies, a clear 
majority in the House of Commons. Among the note- 
worthy incidents of the election not already mentioned are 
the election of Joseph Arch, the leader of the agricultural 
laborers, as a Liberal candidate, and the election of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, the temperance advocate, though by a 
greatly reduced majority. Sir William Harcourt, who was 
defeated in Derby, was placed in nomination again at 
Monmouth, where he received a very large majority, nearly 
equal to that obtained by the Liberals at Monmouth in the 
last previous election. ‘Tom Mann, the labor leader, who 
was running as an independent candidate in Yorkshire, 
was defeated; the novelist, Mr. Rider Haggard, was not 
only defeated, but mobbed, and has brought charges of 
intimidation and corruption against his opponents ; Henry 
Stanley, the African traveler, has at last succeeded in 
entering Parliament by taking advantage of the incoming 
Conservative wave of triumph. On another page we print 


a letter from the editor-in-chief of The Outlook, which will 


give a view of the great political struggle in England from 
the standpoint of an American observer. Though written 
in the middle of the election contest, it presents, without 

need of change, the present situation in its entirety. Nat- — 
urally, the Conservatives are “slow to announce a definite 
programme, and probably nothing at all to be depended 
upon will be given to the public before the meeting of Par- 
liament in February. Rather oddly, in the forecast of the 
action of the Government made by the London “ Times,” 
special prominence is given to the Irish question, and it 
seems quite probable that the Government will bring 
in some kind of an Irish bill. The correspondent of the 
New York “ Tribune ” writes that bimetallism played a 
much more important part in the election than had been 
generally supposed, and that the result in many cases was 
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distinctly affected by the bimetallist issue. \ This corre- 
spondent, unlike most writers, is quite confident that 
Mr. Balfour will introduce bimetallism in some form into 
the proposed legislation to be brought before the House. 
It must be said generally, however, that speculations by 
way of forecast of the Conservative policy are as yet noth- 
ing but guesses. The Government party can well afford 
to take time to formulate its policy. After that policy has 
been definitely agreed upon, it will be strange if there does 
not follow a decided disintegration of present party lines, 
together with the growth of a new opposition, and not 
improbably the formation, in time, of a stronger Liberal 
party than that which has just been deprived of power. 


Some time since a large number of members of Parlia- 
ment signed a memorial to provide a permanent treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, 
and sent a delegate to this country to urge the adoption of 
this memorial by our Government. Deeds speak louder 


than words, however, and the repeated refusal of Great — 


Britain to accept the friendly offices-of our President in 
arbitrating the difficulty between herself and Venezuela is 
sufficient proof that the desire for arbitration does not 
reach down deep enough to protect a small country against 
a great one. The circumstances of the trouble between 
France and Brazil are precisely similar to those between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. Both European Powers are 
anxious to control the great waterways of South America. 
Great Britain wishes to have the Orinoco; France, the 
Amazon. In each case the question of disputed territory 
concerns both the coast and the interior, and in each con- 
- troversy the impulse to acquire territory has been greatly 
heightened by the discovery of gold fields. Again, in each 
ease the pretensions are founded on treaties, the’ interpre- 
tation of which, as has been well said, might be with pecul- 
iar fitness referred to arbitrators. We note, therefore, with 
great satisfaction that the advocacy in the French Chamber 
of Deputies of a permanent treaty of arbitration with the 
United States has not been followed by the repeated and 
_ almost contemptuous brushing aside of arbitration offers, 
but that the French Cabinet immediately recognized the 
impossibility of securing from us any arbitration treaty so 
lohg as this method of arranging difficulties was refused in 
the case of a weaker nation. In consequence, France 
offered to submit the delimitation of her Guianian frontier 
to arbitration, and Brazil has accepted the proposition. 
This is the more commendable since at present there is a 
strong sentiment of aggressive colonial policy in France. 
The Government, however, declined to avail itself even of the 
_ recent encounter with Brazilians in which a French officer 
was killed. We trust that this example of good manners 
and good policy made by her naturally more volatile 
neighbor will have its proper effect upon sober England. 

The reports from Cuba continue to be like those from 
the Far East during the early stages of the Chino-Japanese 
War—conflicting. From Shanghai we were told that the 
Chinese had annihilated the Japanese; from Yokohama, 
that the Japanese had conquered. From Havana we now 
learn that the rebels are discomfited, and that with the 
advent of the next season Captain-General Martinez 
Campos expects to be completely master of the situation ; 
from such private letters as the insurgents are able to send 
to this country (for the Government controls the telegraph) 
we are informed that the Spanish have been defeated in 
every engagement ; indeed, we have the astonishing state- 
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ment that, in the battle of Valenzuela, of 1,800 Spanish 
troops only 300 escaped. The official report from General 
Arderius (brother-in-law of General Campos) is that three 
Government officers and twenty-five privates were killed. 


There is no question that the Government troops have 


been having a hard time, and that the rebels have in many 
cases been victorious. The proof of this is found in the 
fact that Spain is planning to send 40,000 more troops -and 
many war-ships to Cuba. Her troops already gathered on 
the island are 50,000, all told. The estimated fighting 


‘strength of the insurgents, however, is not so much in their 
‘20,000 men as in their better ability to withstand fever 


and in their intimate knowledge of the mountainous and 
forest districts into which they invite the fighting. Whether 
Spain pays us the Mora claim or not, our State and Navy 
Departments are none the less determined to prevent the 
secret operations of Cuban revolutionists on our soil. 
Every effort will be made to capture ships engaged in un- 
licensed traffic, especially since the discovery that there 
are revolutionary agents in several of our ports, and at all 
points where there is likely to be need of a representa- 
tive for practical purposes. The revolutionists, however, 
are somewhat disheartened at the lack of attention in 
America and Europe to their struggle for liberty. That 
ardent agitator, M. Henri Rochefort, says, in his paper 
‘“ L’Intransigéant,” ‘Cuba is for Spain a magnificent 
What astonishes us is that the United States 
continues to look with coldness upon the struggle hero- 
ically sustained against the Peninsular Government by the 
brave patriots resolved upon their independence.” A more 
serious and competent newspaper authority, ‘‘ Le Temps,” 
speaks in this wise: ‘‘In speech, in religion, and in race, 
Cuba is a Spanish land. It has ceased to be so in heart, 
and its interests cause it to revolve about a pole of irre- 
sistible-.attraction, that of the great American Republic. 
Against this attraction nothing can prevail.” For com- 
mercial as well as political progress it is to be hoped that 
the war in Cuba may lead quickly to a more enlightened gov- 
ernment, whether it be the Home Rule already guaranteed 
by Spain, or the independent Republic for which the rebels 
are fighting. 
& 

One of the most remarkable events of the past fortnight 
has been the reception of the Abyssinian mission in 
Russia. Some time since a Russian mission headed by 
Colonel Leontieff was sent to the Negus, and in return 
King Menelek has sent his cousin, Prince Damtio, with 
many rich presents for the Czar. Russian ambition would 
by no means let such an opportunity pass without im- 
provement, and unheard-of honors have been paid to the 
Abyssinian mission ever since its arrival. The Abyssinian 
Bishop and the Orthodox Bishop of Odessa embraced each 
other publicly as a proof that there was no difference in 
the two religions—and it must be added that the differences 
are not alarming. The real meaning of this embrace, how- 
ever, was shown the next day in an article in the “ Novoe 
Vremya,” which said that “ the political importance of our 
friendiy relations with Abyssinia consists in the fact that 


that country commands an army of 120,000 naturally brave 


and well-armed troops, which makes it the only strong 


‘military power at the exit of the Red Sea into the Indian 


Ocean.” When the mission arrived in St. Petersburg, the 
members were lodged at the Government’s expense and 
entertained sumptuously. Special religious services were 
performed for their benefit, and no less a personage than 
the Metropolitan officiated. No such splendor of orthodox 
ritual was ever seen at any other time than the Russian 
Easter. The members of the mission were overwhelmed 
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with costly gifts, while ecclesiastical and official person- 
ages have been daily paying them court. The result 
of all this fraternizing is supposed to be a signed agree- 
ment by which Russia guarantees the independence of 
Abyssinia. King Menelek would then become the Czar’s 
vassal, Whether this supposition be realized or not, the 
Russian mission to Abyssinia and the Abyssinian mission 
to Russia are of themselves challenges to Italy. By the 
treaty concluded between Italy and Abyssinia, the latter 
undertook to have no communication with any foreign 
Power except through the medium of Italy. There is con- 
siderable indignation at Rome, and Baron Blanc, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has declared that since the Powers 
had already recognized the protectorate over Abyssinia 


_ which had been established by Italy, none of them were 


entitled to intervene, and that, should it become necessary, 
Italy would defend her colony in Abyssinia to the last. 
It will be interesting to note whether the plan of territorial 
aggression which Russia has been playing in Asia is also 
to be successful in Africa. 

& 

During the past fortnight much fighting has taken place 
on the Macedonian frontiers between the insurgents and 
the Turkish troops. The defeats of the latter have led to 
the mobilization of 20,000 men of the Turkish Third Army 
Corps at Monastir. The situation is a serious one, and the 
London “ Daily News ” announces that England, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy are in entire concord as to the course 
to be pursued in regard to Macedonia, and that Austria has 
been intrusted with the leading part. The last-named Power, 
as the first measure, will secure the road to Salonika 
against the insurgents. The right of Turkey to stamp out 
an insurrection on her own territory is not contested by 
the Austrians or by any Government, but it is likely that, 
on account of the oppression long exercised in Mace- 
donia, the question may become a European one and 
demand the attention of the signatory Powers of the Treaty 
of Berlin. Bulgaria has now announced that she may be 
compelled to send troops into Macedonia. The relations 
between Bulgaria and Turkey will be better understood if 
it is remembered that a few weeks ago the Bulgarian 
Exarch in Constantinople presented to the Sultan a petition 
begging for the appointment of-.five more Bulgarian 
Bishops in Macedonia. These appointments did not in- 
volve the creation of any new bishoprics, but simply meant 
the filling up of certain eparchies which had long been with- 
out bishops. The spiritual control of these eparchies by the 
Bulgarians has been proclaimed in a firman issued a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The Sultan was inclined to accede 
to the request, but as the time approached for carrying out 
the promise he withdrew it. Of course this made an un- 
favorable impression everywhere, and had as a natural 
result the exciting of Bulgarian agitation respecting Mace- 
donia. As to that province itself, its Christian population 
have been following the development of the Armenian 
question with the keenest attention, and it has given greater 
impulse to their own attempt to secure political auton- 
omy. While the reports of robbery, violence, and murder 
by the Turks in Macedonia are perhaps exaggerated, there 
is enough testimony to show that the authorities are 
resorting to reprisals. The best champion of the Mace- 


donians has already fallen, in Stambuloff. Russia, the 
hereditary champion of the Balkan Christians, though the 


foe of Stambuloff, is still passive. By the Treaty of Berlin, 
Macedonia, as well as Armenia, is entitled to civil reform, 
but that reform has failed to make its appearance. While 
Bulgaria is unable, single-handed, to cope with the Porte, the 
sympathy of the Christian world must be with the oppressed 
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peoples i in both Macedonia and Armenia, who are endeav- 
oring to gain what was promised them by Christians seven- 
teen years ago. 

The passing of the horse has been impressively em- 
phasized of late. As if the introduction of trolley and 
cable cars were not a bad enough blow to the value of 
horseflesh, along came bicycles, with their just popularity, 
and now we have the electric plow, the electric canal-boat, 
and, last of all, the automobile carriage. It is probable 
that in the next decade horses will not be nearly so neces- 
sary to man as they have been so far in the world’s his- | 
tory. The recent competition of horseless carriages in 
France has now been followed in this country by the 
Chicago “ Times-Herald’s ” offer to inventors of $5,000 in 
four prizes, and in England by a like offer from the London 
‘‘ Engineer.” The race in this country will be between 
Milwaukee and Chicago, and will occur next autumn. 
These recognitions of the importance of automobile vehicles 
may well mark the year 1895 as the most significant in 
their development, yet the idea itself is no recent one. 
According to the “ Scientific American,” it dates back to 
1770. No one of the French or English inventions, how- 
ever, obtained a practical success until lately. The new 
horseless carriage is still too heavy, and is still a luxury— 
the average price being $1.000. Inventors anticipate, 
nevertheless, that a road-wagon seating two people and 
made with bicycle wheels and tires can be ultimately con- 
structed for as low a price as $350, the total weight to be 
only six hundred pounds, of which one-fifth would be 
represented by the gasoline-explosion motor. The tank 
containing the liquid will hold enough for a hundred- 
mile trip, and a normal speed of ten miles an hour is 
promised. The cost of the horse-power is about a cent 
an hour.» Here is the great saving, no matter what the 
initial expense, in carriages moved either by petroleum- 
motors or by electricity. While electricity may be the 
final choice for such travel, the competitions in France 
have demonstrated the present superiority of petroleum. 
Automobile vehicles will further the improvement of our 
roads begun by the bicyclers. While the latter have 
insisted on smoother highways, it is self-evident that we 
shall have cleaner ones by the introduction of horseless 
carriages. Nor should it be forgotten that our nerves will 
henceforth not be on such tension by reason of the clatter 
of hoofs and heavy wheels. 

& 

“City and State,” the new municipal reform paper of 
Philadelphia, makes an illuminating study of the lists of 
officers of the local electric-light companies. The list 
runs as follows: (1) The Manufacturers’ Company has 


for its President James Work, Commissioner of Highways, 


and for its Secretary William J. Roney, Receiver of Taxes. 
Among its few Directors.are Charles A. Porter and David 
Martin—the Croker and Purroy of Philadelphia politics. 
The Diamond Electric Company has Mr. Porter for its 
President. Associated with him on the Board of Directors 
are “William J. Latta, the Pennsylvania Railroad legis- 
lative agent; George H. Castor, the Thirty-fifth Ward 
political Jeader ; David Martin, who, during the last five 
or six years, without any known occupation other than 
politics, has had transferred to himself $150,000 worth of 
real estate ; and Henry J. McCarthy, just appointed to the 
Superior Court.’”’ The Powelton Electric Company has 
William J. Latta as President, and Legislators Charles A. 
Porter, Samuel Crothers, William S. Kimball, and C. H. 
Clark among its Directors. And so the list goes to the 
very end. Nevertheless, municipal ownership of electric- 
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light works continues to be opposed, for fear it will in- 
crease the power of the politicians. The politicians 
themselves oppose it for this reason. They can, they 
_ claim, be trusted to protect the public interests when these 
are in conflict with the private interests of their corpora- 
tions, but they cannot be trusted to protect the public 
interests when the public is their only employer. 


Edward Beecher 


The typical “family tree” is usually pictured with the 


latest member as the trunk, his roots ramifying upward — 


into past generations, and he happy if here and there a 
_ distinguished or distinguishable name can be seen amid 
the thicket. ‘The Lyman Beecher tree must be reversed : 
its tough, tenacious roots grounded out of sight; the sturdy 
reformer and theologian of the last generation still stand- 
ing in full view, while the strong, fruitful branches he put 
forth form an almost unequaled family cluster, which for 
sixty years and more has challenged the attention of the 
land. Of his thirteen children, Catharine, William, Edward, 
Mary, George, Harriet, Henry, the children of his first wife, 
and Charles, Thomas, Isabella, and James, those of his 
second wife, are one and all well known, and have been 
variously effective in helpful labors for mankind, keeping 
green and fresh the memory of Lyman: Beecher. 

The departure of Edward Beecher from this life, on 
Sunday, July 28, recalls the name of this unique family to 
special remembrance out of the comparative quiet of the 
past few years. Its history is a familiar one, made so espe- 
cially by the voluminous records in journals, periodicals, 
and books innumerable on the occasion of the death of 
Henry Ward Beecher, the greatest of them, and the one 
whom the readers of The Outlook have best known. 

‘Doctor Edward” was pre-eminently the theologian of 
the family, inheriting more specifically the father’s native 
taste and talent for that line of philosophical thought and 
argument ; while Henry Ward, reared and trained under 
the same influences, early wrote: “Others may blow the 
bellows, and turn the doctrines in the fire, and lay them 
on the anvil of controversy ; but I shall busy myself with 
using the sword of the Lord, not in forging it.”” Two brief 
passages interestingly indicate the home atmosphere of 
Lyman Beecher’s family. The first is in a letter to the 
eldest son, from his father : 


“ William, why do you not write to your Setline ? Are you not my 
first-born son? Did I not carry you over bogs a-fishing, a-straddle of 
my neck, on my shoulders, and, besides clothing and feeding, whipping 
you often to make a man of you, as you are, and would not have been 
without? Don’t you remember studying theology with your father, 
sawing and splitting wood in that wood-house in Green Street, Bos- 
ton, near by where you found your wife? Little do those know who 
have rented that tenement since, how much orthodoxy was developed 
and embodied there; and now why should all this fruit of my labors 
be kept to yourself ?” 


The other is from a letter written by Harriet when a 
young lady, describing scenes during the theological ex- 
amination of her brother George for ministerial ordination. 
Party spirit ran high among the different “schools,” and 


George’s examination was most exciting to the entire 


family. She says: 


“So far I wrote when I heard George, and father, and Edward 
coming in from meeting: for Edward is with us—poked in like a 
_ ghost upon us one day jot after George’s examination. . . . To-night 
Edward and Professor Sturtevant, father and George, have been hold- 
ing along chat. At last father and Edward went down cellar to saw 
wood. Don’t that seem natural? I heard the word ‘foreordination’ 
through the parlor floor, so I knew what they were talking about.” 


Edward was already then a settled pastor. Edward was 
a born logician and philosopher. 


East Hampton, L. I., 
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was his birthplace, on August 27, 1803, so that at the 


time of his death he was nearly ninety-two years old. At 


nineteen he was graduated from Yale, became Principal of 
the Hartford Grammar School and later a tutor at Yale, 
and, after taking his theological course at Andover, in 
1826 was ordained, his first ministerial charge being’ the 
famous old Park Street Congregational Church in Boston. 
Four years of pastoral work brought him a call tothe pres- 
idency of Illinois College, Jacksonville, which he assumed 
in 1831 and held for thirteen years, in 1844 returning to 
Boston as pastor of the Salem Street Church. 

Exciting times passed during his presidency of Illinois 
College. The beginning of the anti-slavery movement 
was in motion; strong men were girding themselves to 
change the public opinion of a nation. The savage riots 
in Illinois, the murder of Lovejoy, the tumultuous storm 


that began to rage, only set firmer the steady convictions 


of President Beecher, and, amid threats and rage, he 
sturdily preached and wrote for freedom—not only of the 
slave in the South, but of opinion in the North. 

Dr. Beecher’s eleven years in Boston were fruitful ones. 
Theology was fermenting in those days, as well as politics. 
In 1854 Dr. Beecher published “The Conflict of Ages,” 
which was one of the earliest utterances among orthodox 
writers of the freer, more rational, more filial, more 
Christlike views of the divine Fatherhood and the human 
Childhood. It did not meet with the opposition he had 
anticipated, but approved itself a. timely work. This he 
followed in 1860 with “The Concord of Ages,” and, much 
later, in 1878, with “A History of Opinions on the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of Retribution ”—all being strongly liberal, 
while stanchly loyal to the Scriptures, the Fathers, and 
the main line of early theologians. 

His influence on his younger brother Henry Ward was 
always great; the latter freely credited him with not only 
an early but a continuous formative effect on his own views. 
The affection and mutual confidence of these two brothers 
was constant and never even faintly shadowed. During the 
frightful tempest under which Henry stood and steadily 
worked for several dismal years, Edward was by his side, 
with serene confidence, wise counsel, and love unfailing. 

In 1855 Dr. Beecher became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Galesburg, Illinois, at the same time 
giving lectures on. theology in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, meantime writing much for different religious 
journals. While in Boston he had done a good work in 
helping: found the ‘“ Congregationalist,” just as later on 
he contributed often to the “Independent” and “ The 
Christian Union,” in which Henry Ward was interested. 

In 1872, in his seventieth year, Dr. Beecher went to 


' Brooklyn ; but, while without pastoral charge, he preached 


often and wrote much. In 1885 he became pastor of the 
Congregational church in Parkville, a little town near 
Brooklyn, where his eighty-two years did not prevent his 
doing active and efficient work. A railway accident in 
1889 compelled the amputation of a leg, but his wonderful 
physique enabled him to recuperate, and on crutches he 
took up his pastoral work again. However, even his great 
powers had their limit, and, after a brief illness of three 
days, Dr. Edward Beecher has now passed away from a 
long, varied, useful, and altogether admirable life. Dr. 
Beecher’s strong, erect figure, with its fine head, his . 
wide-open, earnest eyes, his mobile mouth, with the 


characteristic Beecher turn of humor at its corners, were 
always noticeable. His large, well-trained mind, his splen- 


did courage, his good sense, his genial, generous heart— 
these all have done their work and left their mark during 
a generation which has seen more great events and pro- 
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duced more great men than any other since the foundation - 
of the American 


New York Saloons 


In New York City the number of Sunday arrests for 
violation of excise laws continues to diminish, while the 
number of arrests for drunkenness has been cut down one- 
half. Thus it has already come about that thorough 
enforcement of the Sunday laws means fewer arrests 
than half-enforcement. No matter what may happen 


at the next election; no matter if we have a return to 


Tammanyism, with Tammany in control—instead of 
the continuance of Tammanyism under Reform control, 
desired by some of Mr. Roosevelt’s critics—the lesson 
taught the city and the country as to the possibility and 


method of law-enforcement is a greater result than often 


comes from a reform victory. Hundreds of men are in- 
stinctively paraphrasing Greeley’s remark about resumption, 
and are saying: ‘‘ The way to enforce is to enforce.” The 
lesson taught in this city is doubly impressed by the results 
in Kansas, where the opposite policy has been pursued. 
Soon after his inauguration Governor Morrill was quoted 
or misquoted as saying that he believed in the “ gradual 
enforcement ” of the liquor laws. ‘The tenderness for the 
liquor-dealers shown in this reported announcement was 
in every way analogous to the tenderness for the lobster 
shown by the old lady who considerately put it into cold 
water when she started to boil it. In Kansas this course has 
simply prolonged the agony of all concerned—especially the 
Governor. 

It would be a mistake, however, to give the impres- 
sion that President Roosevelt alone is to be honored or 
blamed for the courageous and effective course pursued 
by the New York Police Commission. Mayor Strong de- 
serves his share of the credit; and so, most emphatically, 
does Commissioner Andrew D. Parker. In a speech de- 
livered on Sunday of last week at the Eighteenth Street 
Methodist Church, Commissioner Parker stated his posi- 
tion as follows : 


“ Every saloon for a generation past has been a pest-hole, and a 
place of caucus for small politicians. The Board regard it as a live 
issue. The law was passed by a Democratic Legislature and signed 
by a Democratic Governor, and is a Democratic law. The law was 
passed to put thousands of dollars into the han of policemen and 
politicians. 


“We will enforce it at any cost; whether at cost of party-breaking, | 


of faction-breaking, or the sinking of individual ambitions. If we 

‘fail, and your verdict at the polls shows that you were desirous of our 
failure, then there goes for naught your overwhelming vote of last 
fall, when you demanded that corruption should cease and that your 
Police Department should be clean.” 


The primary issue is whether the law shall be enforced ; 


the question whether the law shall stand is secondary, . 


and concerns the Legislature and not the administrative 
officers. But this second question is now being discussed 
by the public, and the proof that the law can be enforced 
has given strength to the demand that it shall be maintained. 
Practically every English-speaking minister, Protestant and 
Catholic, at work among the poor of the city, joined last 
week in a letter to President Roosevelt which concluded 
as follows: 


“You have given us, in the neighborhood in which we live, greatly 
increased peace and safety and good order. The people see this, and 
are seeing it more clearly every day. ‘They are coming to understand 
that you are not destroying the liberties of the saloon-keepers and 
their patrons, but that you are conserving the liberty of the family, 
whom the law, when executed, shiclds. The great majority of the 
people want Sunday as a day of rest, and they know that Sunday 
traffic of any and every kind is hostile to such a day, and still more 
hostile when it is a traffic in liquor.” 
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Truth in Error | 

A common method of attack on Christian faith is to 
point out its kinship with.palpable errors which are aban- 
doned by all intelligent people. Thus Mr. Huxley held 
that there cannot have been Christian miracles because 
the medizval ecclesiastical miracles are abandoned, and 
Mr. Spencer intimates that the Christian faith in immor- 
tality must be relegated to defunct hopes and fears because 
we do not believe in the happy hunting-grounds of the 
North American. Indian, The same sort of argument 
depreciates faith in God and the value of worship. The 
one is traced back to its rise in superstitious fears growing 
out of dreams and strange phenomena, the latter to a 
dread of imaginary powers and a desire to appease their 
wrath or buy their favors. 

In truth, however, this kinship, if it be rightly considered, 
does not degrade the nobler forms of faith, but rather 
ennobles the lower and less noble forms. If anything is. 
clear in the modern doctrine of evolution, it is that the 
higher and later forms interpret the lower and earlier, not 
the reverse. We interpret the acorn by the oak, not the 
oak by the acorn. We see what possibilities there are in 
the babe from what grows out of him inthe man. We 
interpret justice, not by the tribunal of an African chief- 
tain, but by the highest courts of England or the United 
States; for in the former we see the germ of the latter. 
We do not discard all government and go back to the 
family or the tribe because philosophy teaches us that all 
government has grown out of the family and the tribal 
organization. Why should we reverse the process in 
religion, and discard the higher faith in a spiritual God 
because in infantile races it is seen as faith in dreams? or 
the worship of hope and love because in savage racés it is. 
a worship of fear or selfish passion ? 

In all error there is some truth ; in all phases of error 
a witness to the truth. The fact that the North American 
Indian believes in a happy hunting-ground, and the 
Mohammedan in a sensuous paradise, is itself an indication 
that the better faith of the more spiritually developed soul 
is not without a ground in the universal nature of man, 
albeit his conception of what immortality will bring him 
is doubtless also crude, and will give place in later spiritual 
development to a higher conception. So the well-nigh 
universal faith in a spiritual world surrounding us, express- 
ing itself in all sorts of vagaries, from the fetich fears of 
the African, through the half-belief in fairies, gnomes, and | 
nymphs of past times, to the spiritual communications of 
our own time, affords an indication that there is another 
and an unseen world which has some as yet not understood 
relation to our world of flesh and blood. So the univer- 
sality of reverence, expressing itself in so many forms and in 
so widely different phases of experience, from the reverence. 
of mere physical dread, through those of wonder and awe, | 
up to that of adoration and love, both attests the truthful- 
ness of the vision which has evoked this experience, and 
lends dignity to the earlier and cruder phases by showing 
to what noble issue they inevitably grow. So, yet again, 
the world’s universal belief in miracles—that is, in some 
signs of the supernatural—should lead the philosopher,. 
not to class all miracles together as a delusion, but rather 
to look for the genuine of which the spurious are imitations. 
and counterfeits. 

If the later and riper experiences of religious faith were 
something apart, we might well distrust them. But the 
facts that they are all linked to earlier and cruder experi- 
ences, that they are integral parts of human life from its 
earliest to its latest stages, that they are as universal .as 
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humanity and as old as time, and that, : so far trom disap- 
pearing with the growth of humanity, they have grown 
with our growth, show clearly that there is some truth in 
them, that they are realities, and that we cannot discard 
them as the mere accidents of an occasion or an epoch, 


but must see in them an essential part of human life, of | 


which philosophy must take cognizance, and for which she 
must make a place among the realities, yes! among the 
most splendid realities in the history of the development 
of the human race. 


Be, 


The English Elections 


[ Editorial Correspondence] 


Your readers will have learned the results of the English elec- 
tions before this letter reaches you, but possibly I can throw 
some interpretative light upon them, writing here in the midst 
of the campaign. In the midst—and yet the battle has already 
gone so far that it requires no prophet to foresee that the Con- 
servatives are coming into power again, with a phenomenal 
majority, like that which, with us, made Mr. Cleveland Presi- 
dent in 1893, and again restored the Republican ascendency in 
the House in 1895. Such political revolutions seem to be some- 
what characteristic of popular government. There are a great 
many people who do not know their own mind; more who are 
governed by no definite political principle and follow the 
crowd, thus turning a moderate victory into an overwhelming 
one. But, while these considerations may serve to account for 
the magnitude of the revolution, they do not account for its 
existence. 

It appears to me e that the reformers of Seiad have fallen 
into thé error into which reformers are very apt to fall, and one 
that always delays the changes which they wish to accelerate. 
They have endeavored to initiate a variety of reforms at once, 
and the result is that they have prevented the initiation of any 
one of them. There have been in the present campaign five pretty 
distinctly marked issues. They are the government of Ireland, 
the powers of the House of Lords, the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, the relation of Church and State, and labor legislation. 
The reform platform promises changes from traditional methods 
and perhaps traditional principles on each one of these five 
points. It proposes to give Home Rule to Ireland; to recon- 
struct the House of Lords (some radicals would abolish it alto- 
gether) so as to deprive it of its present veto power ; to give the 
people of each locality (borough, I believe) power by popular 
vote to determine whether any liquor-shops shall be licensed, 
and, if so, how many; to carry on the disestablishment of the 
Church of England, already disestablished in Ireland, by dises- 
tablishing it in Wales; and to extend the so-called Socialistic 
legislation in further acts for the protection and benefit of the 
working classes. If all Englishmen took a broad and compre- 
hensive view of English history, life, and social conditions ; if 
they all perceived that it is moving steadily, though slowly, from 
an aristocratic toward a democratic political and industrial or- 
ganization, they might all be expected either to favor or to 
oppose all these changes, because to perceive that they are all 
parts of a connected whole. It is democratic to allow the peo- 
ple of Ireland local self-government ; democratic to deprive the 
landed aristocracy of their present absolute veto power; demo- 
cratic to refer the regulation of the liquor traffic to the people 
themselves ; democratic not to recognize by law any difference 
between different ecclesiastical organizations ; democratic, per- 
haps—though this is not quite so clear—to protect the poorer 
class by law against the money power of the wealthier class. 
But comparatively few people are broad-minded or take a com- 
prehensive view of so complicated a series of questions. Each 
_ man has his own pet reform, and either has no interest in his 
neighbor’s or is definitely opposed to it. On the contrary, all 
the inert, all the quietly disposed people who are inclined to 
“let well enough alone,” all the men whose traditional preju- 
dices or personal interests are concerned in the maintenance of 
present conditions, as well as those serious-minded thinkers who 
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really believe, with men of so widely different temperament as 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Sir Henry W. Maine, in the rule over the. 
people by the best, and regard democracy as a fatal error, 
are instinctively and unitedly opposed to any change in the 
direction of democracy, and, therefore, to all the changes which 
Liberalism proposes. 

Thus the Conservatives are united, while the Liberals are 
divided. The condition is illustrated by one of the war-cries— 
though it is one coined. I judge, by the Liberals in derision of 
their opponents—*“ Beer and Bible.” Doubtless there are many 
Churchmen who are urgently in favor of local option as a means 
of limiting the number of the saloons. But only those Church- 
men can be expected to vote the Liberal ticket who are so desir- 
ous for local option that they are willing to hazard Disestablish- 
ment; and they, probably, are very few. On the other hand, a 
good many of the habitués of the saloon have no fondness for 
the “ parson,” and would like, on general principles, to vote 
against him, particularly if it afforded, as they imagined that it 
afforded, even a remote prospect of lightening their taxes. But 
if they must vote to disestablish the beer-shop when they vote to 
disestablish the Church, they will vote to leave both as they are. 

On other issues the Liberals seem to me to have been no more 
fortunate. 
land, and it required all of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence to secure 
acceptance for it even in his own party. And now, first the 
Parnell scandal and then the Kilkenny-cat quarrels between the 
different Irish factions have’ involved it in what appears to be 
quite hopeless disrepute. If the House of Lords were to put itself 
squarely in opposition to a pronounced and adequate majority of 
the House of Commons, I cannot doubt that the English people 
would modify its powers, and possibly even take them away alto- 
gether. But the House of Lords has been too wise to do this ; it 
has thus far interfered only with action passed by a narrow ma- 
jority, like the Home Rule Bill, or it has emasculated measures of 
the Lower House by means of amendments which the people were 
not quite sure might not really improve the original bill. The 
cry of “ obstruction,” therefore, falls on deaf ears. And the work- 
ingmen, led by the same sort of counsels which have so often, I 
may say so generally, prevented temperance reformers from 


accomplishing any considerable results in the United States, 


have put up independent labor-party nominations, with the 
result, in several instances, of calling off votes enough from 
Liberals who have served the labor cause faithfully and effectu- 
ally to defeat them and put in Conservatives who are wholly 
opposed to labor reform in all its. phases. 

It now looks as though the majority for the Conservatives 
would be large enough to enable them entirely to disregard the 
Irish factions, to go back to the iron rule of Ireland, and effect- 
ually to prevent any changes in legislation, at least m demo- 
cratic directions, for some years to come. Some reactionary 
changes may be looked for. The most important of these is in 
the matter of public education. England has adopted the policy, 
which in America we have happily avoided, of dividing the pub- 
lic funds between Church schools and public schools. <A strenu- 
ous effort is promised—and if the Conservative majority is as 
large as it now promises to be, it will be likely to be successful—to 
increase the appropriations to the Church schools, both Episco- 
pal and Roman Catholic, and at the same time to lessen the 
supervision and control of the State over them. Mr. Chamber- 
lain does indeed hold out promises of labor legislation of a some~ 
what radical description; but, large as is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
influence in the new Administration, I doubt whether he will find 
himself able to fulfill the promises of which just now he is sa 
liberal to his Birmingham constituency. 

On the whole, it appears to me that the English people by 
their vote in this election have said pretty emphatically, Halt! 
and that the domestic policy of England for the next few years 
will be to “ let well enough alone.” How long that policy will 
last will depend, probably, partly upon the ability of the two 
elements which make up the Conservative coalition to work to~ 
gether, and partly upon the question whether industrial affairs 
take sueh a turn that “ well enough ” appears to the majority of 
the plain people pretty well or becomes intolerably ill. 


L. A. 
London, England, July 16. 


Home Rule for Ireland was never popular in Eng- © 
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By John Humpstone 


E live in a restless, busy, fervid time. 
Ours is an age of hurry; its pace is 
fast. This is the era of machinery; 
the whir of wheels is in everybody’s 
ears. We travel by steam, and the fa- 
vorite train is the “ flier.” We talk by 
electricity. We prolong day into night 


. that still we may be doing. As Cecil said of Raleigh, we 
' “toil terribly.” The new woman, of whom we are hear- 


ing so much, is a woman in haste. She runs from her 
housekeeping or her wage-earning (in some cases the “ or”’ 
should read “‘and”’) to her club, thence to her charitable 
ministries ; hurries to a lecture, concert, class, or recep- 
tion ; reaches home too weary for restful sleep, and begins 
the next day’s round without repose. 

The same excess characterizes religious activity. Or- 
ganization is the method of the hour in Christian work. 
The modern church and association have more committees 
than there were gates in the city of the Apostle’s vision ; 
and in this case, as in that, they are on every side. ,We 
have come to depend more on what we do than on what 
we are. Meetings in which work is uppermost are more 
numerous now than gatherings for worship ; both outnum- 
ber the stint that sufficed our fathers. Great missionary and 
philanthropic enterprises engage us. Our Lord’s “Go,” 
the great bell-tone of duty, is ever sounding for us. But 
we rarely listen for that still, small voice by which he pleads, 
**Come ye apart and rest a while.” We, as he was, are so 
pursued by our tasks that sometimes we have not leisure 
so much as to eat. We even read our Bibles on the run, 
and love the Psalms because so many of them are short. 
Sermons, whatever else they are about, “must be about 
thirty minutes.” We read the Scriptures oftener than we 
reflect upon what we have read. We listen to sermons, 
but fail to digest what we hear. We are more eager to 
respond to calls for service and to engage in external min- 
istries than we are ready to retire to a secret place where 
we may be still. An observant paragrapher recently 
framed this indictment against our time: More people stop 
thinking to talk these days than stop talking to think ; and 
followed it up with the sound advice, If you desire to be 
wise, be so wise as to hold your tongue. Many of us 
would speak to better purpose if we could follow this coun- 
sel at intervals. The Scotch proverb is true: “ Frost o’ 
the mouth:is thaw o’ the mind.” 

Theré is danger in being continuously busy. Let an Old 
Testament parable suggest what the danger is: In the 
rush of battle one was made prisoner. He was turned 
over to a soldier with the mandate, ‘‘ Keep this man; if by 
any means he is missing, thy life shall be for his life.” 
Infected by the stir about him, the soldier could not 
refrain his hand from the strife. When all was over, while 
the pzans of victory were sounding, he went scourged to 
his doom, because when summoned to account for his 
captive he could do no more than murmur the confession, 
‘“‘ As thy servant was busy here and there he was gone.” 
It is possible to betray our chief trust by our absorption in 
secondary activities ; possible to be so busy as to lose our 
highest effectiveness. If we did less, by times, we should 
do more in the end. Haste is not always progress ; hurry 
is not necessarily speed ; bustle does not invariably bring 
about achievement. It is told of Professor Huxley that 


once, when the British Science Association met in Dublin, — 


he arrived late at the city; fearing to miss the President's 
address, he rushed from the train to the station platform, 
jumped into a jaunting-car, and said breathlessly to the 
Celt in charge: ‘‘ Drive fast, I’m in a hurry!” Cabby 
whipped up his horse, and proved to be another Jehu. 
Suddenly it flashed upon the passenger, bouncing about 
the vehicle in a most undignified way, to shout‘to the 
driver, above the rattle of the car: “Do you know where 


uw delivered before the Brooklyn Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
ion. 


I want to go?” “No, yer ’onor,’’ was Pat’s laughing - 
rejoinder, ‘but I’m drivin’ fast all the while.” It is pos- 
sible to be ever going, yet so as never to arrive; ever 
doing, without bringing much to pass; ever learning, but 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth. The deep- 
est things of God and of life need time and solitude that 
they may impress themselves_upon us. It was this con- 
sideration, surely, that led Sir Walter Scott to say, If 
the alternative was eternal company without the power of 
retiring within yourself, or solitary confinement for life, I 
should say, Turnkey, lock the cell! In a recent book 
about the stars appears the reproduction of a photograph | 
of the Spiral Nebula, in the constellation Canes Venatici. 
To obtain it required an exposure of the plate to the silent 


‘midnight heavens four hours in duration. No snap-shot 


camera could have secured an image of that fleecy volute 
of star-dust. As little can our brief and fitful ‘seasons of 
reflection focus God for us. Only resolved, continuous 
exposure of soul in his presence can bring us to know by 
experience what Paul meant when he wrote, With unveiled 
face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, we are 
transformed into the same image, from glory to glory, as 
by the Spirit. of the Lord. 

Hear, then, the praise of meditation. The still hour 
is the hour of reflective thought. At such a time we have 
nothing to ask, no use for voice or eye; the doors of the 
ears are shut. With Wordsworth we believe 


.... that there are powers 

Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness. 
Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 

Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 

But must we still be seeking ? 


If one could find a place ef vantage from which to speak 
to all the youth of our time, he might well make his one 
message ‘“ Meditate! meditate! meditate!” In this is 
‘the secret of the Lord ” and of power ; in this our resource 
for deepening life’s capacity, and then for filling it to the 
brim. Reserve strength is grown in places apart, during 
silent hours, and before it is needed. Our greatest tasks 
have a way of emerging suddenly ; our trials and tempta- 
tions also. We cannot prepare ourselves when the crisis 
has come. What Lowell sings for warning is well worth 
heeding : : 
We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ; 
The Spirit bloweth and is still. 
In mystery our soul abides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
_Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


Through meditation come definiteness of knowledge, new- 
ness of experience, steadiness of feeling, readiness for the 
unknown, strength to dare and to endure. : 

It is necessary, probably, if assent is to be secured for 
such acclaim of this resourceful act, to define what the 
process of meditation, at its best, seems to be. Distinguish 
between meditation and the mere play of fancy. Day- 
dreams are profitless for the most part. 


Fancy ever loves to roam, 
Fancy never is at home. 


But the kinship between this airy maiden of Keats and 
the more matronly impersonation we would evoke is only 
distant. It is no mere vagrancy of thought we commend. 
Fancy is like a bird on a bough, hopping from spray to — 
spray. Such a process of the mind is sportive and only so 
far helpful. Touch.and go is no motto for the meditative. 
Meditation is serious reflection. It is under the control of 
purpose—the purpose to give the mind opportunity for 
spontaneous activity. or stimulated, directed outgo. Atten- 
tion is the method of meditation and its prime condition. 
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If we would meditate effectively, we must cultivate a des- 
potic command of the mind. 

So, also, the act of meditation differs from speculative 
thought. When we meditate sensibly, we do not turn our 
attention to the mysteries of life or of Scripture, but ‘to 
their simpler verities. It is what we know of which we 
need most to think. There is no fruit to be found on the 
tree of doubt; fruit ripens in the sunlight, not in the dark. 
We are not pursuing refined distinctions of thought, but are 
engaged in a quiet, restful contemplation of truth. “Be 
still and know!” is our motto when we meditate. It has 
been said that what our generation needs is the rehabilita- 
tion of commonplace truths: The trouble, in matters not 
a few, is that we do not really know what we suppose our- 
selves to have perceived. Many truths are toothless to 
us; they do not sharply lay hold of the mind. We-never 
have so pondered them that they have .become ponderous 
forus. We need to wait beside the manger and quiétly: to 
think of all that the Babe signifies. We need to sit down 
before the cross to watch the Sufferer there. We need to 
dwell on Patmos that we may appreciate the kingly glory 
of the risen One. 

Clearly, then, meditation is not self-analysis. Physio- 
logically, hunger is the action of the digestive process 
upon the digestive organ. Morbid self-scrutiny is painful 
as hunger, and avails little when it ends with itself. It 
does no one good to pick self to pieces. One cannot put 
self together again harmoniously after that process. Medi- 
tation never begets despondency ; self-analysis rarely pro- 
duces any other feeling. One reason why meditation is so 
infrequent i is that souls dread to be alone with themselves, 
lest conscience get an opportunity unawares, We fear lest 
our failures, our lapses, our overt unworthiness, confront 
us too definitely and darken our day unduly. It is well to 
enter such darkness when we should, since the night also 
is God’s—the night physical and the night spiritual; and 
there is forgiveness with him. But the still hour is not so 
much the hour of penitence; it rather follows that, as the 
hour of repose. The cure for all self-consuming tendencies 
of solitude is to give the mind something to work upon; 
an object to contemplate. Think of God. My meditation 
of him shall be sweet, said a psalmist : 


Only to sit and think of God, 
Oh, what a joy it is! 

To think the thought, to breathe the name, 
Earth has no higher bliss. 


Father of Jesus, love’s reward, 
What rapture ’tis for me 

Prostrate before thy throne to lie 
And gaze and gaze on Thee! 


So sang Frederick William Faber. Think of Jesus. “I 
thought of Jesus,” said devout Samuel Rutherford, describ- 
ing his experience in Stirling jail, ‘until every stone in the 
walls of my cell shone like a ruby.” 

Think, if you prefer, of some specific word of truth. Take 
one particular promise, and by pressures of your thought 
extract from it every drop of its significance, as you would 
squeeze from an orange the whole of its juice. ‘Turn some 
passage of Scripture over and over, until every side of it is 
seen with a quiet, open mind—and especially the under 
side. Or take with you into your privacy some book of 
devotion that will make Scripture more precious than you 
could discover it to be for yourself. Let a sentence or two 
of the “ Imitation ” of Thomas 4 Kempis sink below the 
surface of your thoughts, not forgetting the counsel of 
Fénelon, ‘‘We need to give every truth time to take deep 
root in our hearts. ‘Truth, like seed, germinates best in 
the dark.” Or, once more, read slowly and with intent 
mind one of the short chapters in such a book as Dr. 
Matheson’s “ Voices of the Spirit,” then shut the book and 
your eyes, that the remembered melody may charm you to 
rest and the absorbed..truth nourish . in you new strength 
and store up fresh energy. 

For fail not to remember that, honk you meditate, it is 
. with no ascetic motive. You are never a recluse by pro- 
fession. You think, that you may be. You reflect, that 
you may serve. You retire from the world, that you may 
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be in it more effectively. You go apart, that you may come 
forth renewed for the world’s sake. Meditation is a means, 
not an end. When we meditate, we put the mind, for a 
time, upon spiritual reality as though there were no need 
for action; but we go forth, afterward, to be active so 


earnestly as if there were no demand for meditation. When 


we isolate ourselves, with a view to the world of grace 
accessible to those who seek the face of God, we do so for 
the sake of that world of want so close and so voiceful that _ 
its cry is ever in our ears. 

It will be urged, of course, there is no time for such 
meditation. Find time! must be the answer. Make a 
place for silent reverie in your life. You must, if you 
would be all that you may become. Stop running, or you 
will be out of breath soon! Your growth and your con- 
tinuance depend upon seasons of rest and renewal. 
Reflection is a practice that may be indulged at all hours, 
in any place. If at no other time, choose a psalmists’ 
season. Commune with your own heart upon your bed 
and be still. People the dark, ere you sleep, with heav- 
enly personalities. Pillow your head every night upon 
some sweet thought of God. Engage your mind, during 
the moments of waking, with your celestial relations. 
Take the wings of the morning and fly to God, before you 
descend to dwell with men. 


Pawnbroking in Various Countries 
By Elbert F. Baldwin 


In 1889 a poor woman in Boston borrowed $ro, giving 
a mortgage on her furniture and agreeing to pay $1.25 a 
month interest. For two years she made these payments, 
and then failed to keep them up. After a time the loan 
company presented her with a bill. Principal and accrued 
interest amounted to $25. She was told that if she would 
scrub the company’s office once a fortnight it would be 
regarded as payment of interest. She had paid, when the 
facts became known to the writer, in money and work, 
about $65, and still owes $25. All has arisen out of the 
need which led her to borrow $10. 

This incident is but one of many, showing the need for 
such an admirable pawnshop as Dr. Greer started a year 
ago in New York City, and out of which that larger under- 
taking, the Provident Loan Society, has evolved itself. 
Might not this Society now be made a municipal pawn- 
shop? The English Government has been seriously con- 
sidering the adoption of such a system, and to that end 
Lord Kimberley recently addressed a circular to her Maj- 
esty’s representatives abroad, and received from them 
reports on the system of pawnbroking which obtains in the 
countries where they reside. These reports might be of 
use in. adopting some municipal or State system here. 

From them we learn that in Germany pawnbroking is 

conducted by the State, by the Gemeinde (parish), or by 
private persons under State supervision. The Berlin 
“‘Konigliches Leihamt” is under the protection of the 
German Reichsbank, which advanced the necessary funds. 
The pawnshop usually advances on two-thirds of the esti- 
mated value of household goods, four-fifths on silver, and 
five-sixths on gold. During the year 1893, the sum of 
$1,200,000 was lent on about 220,000 pledges. After pay- 
ment of all administrative expenses and interest on capital, 
there remained a net surplus of over $10,000, which was 
placed to the account of the reserve fund, and of which the 
interest is devoted to a charitable institution. Under the 
State system the interest on loans is twelve per cent., while 
under private management it is either twelve or twenty- -four 
per cent., according to the amount of the loan. Under both 
systems the loan is contracted for six months; under the 
first, six months’ grace is allowed, while under the second 


four weeks only. The State pawn-office is used by the 


middle rather than by the very poorest classes. Artisans 
and tradesmen head the list, widows and unmarried women. 
follow, while day-laborers and many workmen occupy the © 
third place. 

In Austro-Hungary there culati a system of “ Versatz- 


‘ 


| 
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amter,” usually under the control of the municipalities, 


but more or less under the control of the State also. The 


prototype of them all is the so-called Imperial Pawn-office 
of Vienna, founded like any other charitable institution and 
solely as ‘such intended. The Minister of the Interior 
nominates the officials and sanctions any important: mat- 


ters connected with the management. The original ad- 


vances have now been‘paid off; the Imperial Pawn-office 
is entirely independent, and is annually adding to its cash 
capital from its own profits. The interest charged is at 
the uniform rate of ten per cent. In 1893 the Vienna 
office received over 860,000 articles, for which it advanced 
$2, 100,000. 

Italy is the home of the pawnshop, since Savonarola is 
supposed to have established the first one. The Italian 
system does not allow loans on pledges to be granted for less 
than one lira (20 cents) or for more than 1,000 lire. The 
advances on gold, silver, jewels, and other articles are in 
the same proportions as in Germany. Interest is charged 
at the annual rate of five per cent. for loans of from five to 
ten lire. On loans of from ten to twenty lire the rate is 
six per cent., and on those above that figure seven per cent. 
Besides interest, a charge of one per cent. is levied on the 
pawn-ticket when the loan is granted, but loans not exceed- 
ing ten lire are exempt from this charge. Loans are granted 
for six months, with the power of renewal for a further six 
months. A special regulation permits renewals from six 
months to six months for a period of five years. 

In France pawnbroking is now a municipal monopoly. 
In most instances it is created by the local authority and 
regulated by the State. Private pawnbroking no longer 
legally exists, though there are many ‘“‘ Marchands de Re- 
connaissances,” who purchase pawn-tickets and resell them 
to the original holders with a profit of one franc a month 
for every ten francs in advance! The French * Monts-de- 
Piété”’ are, as a rule, self-supporting, the profits made on 


the larger transactions paying for the loss incurred on the 


smaller. It is said that advances from sixty cents to $4.50 
may be classed as unprofitable operations. Advances from 
$4.50 to $17 are profitable or not, according to the period 
during which they remain in pawn. Beyond this sum 
operations are always profitable. The pawnshops are 
placed under the control of the local authorities, the Mayor 
of the town being ex officio the President of the administra- 
tion. Being called charitable institutions, they are as such 
exempt from stamp-duties, and, further, when requiring funds 
are allowed to issue bonds. They are now empowered to 
make advances on public securities which are made payable 
to bearer, an average of two-thirds of the value being given. 
The rate is six per cent. This feature is of great benefit 
to the poorer classes, with whom investments in these 
securities are most popular. When necessary, they are 
thus enabled to pawn their small savings, instead of to part 
with them altogether. The newest use of the French 
““ Mont-de-Piété”’ has been that of a storage-room for 
bicycles. Many riders have found it desirable to pawn 
their machines in the autumn, and to take them out again 
in the spring. At the head of the Paris pawnshop is a 
Director, who is himself under the control of a Committee 
comprised of the Prefect of the Seine, the Prefect of Police, 
three members of the Municipal Council, three members 
of the “Assistance Publique.”’ and an equal number of 
citizens. The funds are derived from money invested by 
the public in ** Mont-de-Piété’”’ bonds, from the revenue 
from interest charged to loans, from interest on its 
superfluous funds, and from pecuniary guarantees re- 
quired by statute from its functionaries. The minimum 
advance on pledges is three francs (60 cents); for the 
maximum there is virtually no limit. The duration of the 
loan is for one year, but after the expiration of this period 
the pawner is allowed arenewal. Interest at the rate of three 
per cent. is charged on the sum lent, and three per cent. for 
expenses in connection with the management, insurance, 
etc. A further tax of one per cent. is. also levied on the 
full value of all pledges, thus making the total seven per 
cent. Pledges which have not been renewed or redeemed 
within the course of a year are liable to be sold at public 
auction in the thirteenth month. In 1893, 1,300,000 arti- 
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cles. were pawned, 1,200,000 redeemed, 800,000 renewed, © 
and 200,000 sold. The surplus ($70,000) was handed 
over to the hospitals of Paris. Statistics show that about 
one-fourth of the articles pawned undergo renewal, while 
only one-eighth come to be sold. 

In Spain the system is connected with that of a savings- 
bank. The pawnshop advances money at six per cent. a 
year, and depositors in the savings-bank are assured an 
annual income of four per cent., which is capitalized at the 
end of each year. This joint institution is under the pro- 
tection of the Minister of the Interior. The general admin- 
istration is under the supervision of a General Council, 
consisting of thirty members (appointed by the Govern. 
ment), whose services are entirely honorary and gra- 
tuitous. At the pawnshop in 1893 the number of loans 
effected and renewed was about 175,000; the amount 
advanced was over $2,000,000. The object is to advance 
money at six per cent. a year, which is recovered, together 
with the capital, at fixed periods—namely, for advances on — 
jewels and plate, one year ; clothing, etc., six months ; and 
advances made on the guarantee of Government securities, 
four months. Deposits in the savings-bank are received 
both Sundays and week-days. Sums less than one peseta 
(twenty cents) are not received as a first deposit. Every 
depositor may draw out the total amount, or a portion of 
the sum deposited, by giving notice to the administration. 
The money is usually paid within a week, but payment 
may be deferred for a period as long as five weeks if 
deemed advisable, thus avoiding the danger of a run on 
the institution. While the savings-bank pays interest at 
the rate of four per cent., the pawnshop takes charge of 
the funds of the savings-bank, paying the bank interest at 
the rate of five per cent.; it then makes advances of the 
said funds for the security of articles pledged, charging 
interest at the rate of six per cent. Each institution thus 
makes a profit on one per cent., sufficient to pay expenses 
and to increase the capital. They have met all require- 
ments.and increased their capital without any assistance 
from the Commune, the Province, or the State. Hence | 


_ the savings of the poorer classes, yielding them interest of 


four per cent., form the means of assisting the still poorer 
and perhaps more improvident classes, who can borrow at 
the rate of six per cent. a year, or one-half of one per cent. 

a month. 

The reports include in addition those from Brussels, 
the Hague, Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Berne, 
Lisbon, and Washington. The last of these tells us noth- 
ing new. There are no Federal laws in the United States 


in regard to pawnbroking, each State having its own regu- 


lations. The States in which most attention has been 
given to this question are those of New York and Massa- 
chusetts. Summaries of the laws concerning pawnbroking 
in these two States are inclosed as containing all that is 
of practical value in pawnbroking legislation throughout 
the country. 

It is earnestly hoped that the systematic swindling of 
the poorer classes, which has been somewhat checked by 
the establishment of the Provident Loan Society, may be 
still further stopped by the establishment, under munici- 
pal or State government, of something which shall com- 
bine the good features of the institutions mentioned above. 


% 
The Seekers 


By Clinton Scollard 


Friend, I pray thee, who be they 
That do roam adown the day 

With such lorn and lifeless stride, 
Wan of face and weary-eyed ? 

Ho! ye wanderers, pinched and pale, 
On what long, unbeaten trail 

Go je ?—on what unknown quest ? 


Thus the hapless ones confessed— 
“S Seek we east and seck we west 
For the sacred chrism of rest.” 
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‘“‘ Hold,” the curious questioner said, 
‘“‘ For a space thy toilsome tread ; 
Haply nearer than ye dream 

Is the balm ye so esteem !” 

Then upon him full they turned 
Eyes in whose dull embers burned 
Longing, as a sleepless guest. 


“ Ah!” they sighed, “ then were we blest, 
Seeking east and seeking west 
For the sacred chrism of rest.” . 


‘“‘T,” the questioner said, ‘“ will guide 
- To the boon so sanctified ; 
_ Follow me, and ye shall see 
Where the haunts of heart’s-ease be!” 
Wotted then the seekers well 
’Twas the angel Azrael, 
And they bowed at his behest. 


“ Aye!” they answered, “ it is best: 
Seeking east and seeking west, 
We have found the chrism of rest.” 


% | 
The Basket-Party 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


_ “ Whose idea was it ?” | 3 

‘Oh, Mrs. Peck’s, I guess. That is, I do’ know as she 
made it up out of her own head (likely ’s not, though) ; but, 
’t enny rate, she s’ggested it. You see we’ve had fairs an’ 
oyster-suppers an’ sociables an’ the glee-club, an’ a’most 
everything else you could make money off of, an’ we wuz 
some put fo it to fix on somethin’ new that ’d be takin’ an’ 
payin’ at the sametime. The young people, they do get 
so tired of the reg’lation ent’tainments. They want 
nov’lty. So, when Mrs. Peck motioned a basket-party, we 
seconded it right off.” 

“The young people do : seem dretful flighty nowadays. 
When I wuz young, we didn’t hev to hev things goin’ on 
the whole livin’ time to keep us int’rested in church work. 
We just ’tended reg’lar service an’ prayer-meetin’, an’ that 
wuz all there wuz /o it.” 

‘Well, it’s different now, I must confess. But young 
folks will be young folks, I s’pose. They prob’ly think ’s 
long ’s the money ’s got to be raised to pay the debt, they 
may ’s well get some fun out of it. I do’ know ’s I blame 
so much either.” 

‘‘Oh, no! I s’pose not. 
an’ sort of frivilin’ to me. 
with ’em.’” 

‘Well, you know, never havin’ hed any of your own—” 

Mrs. Hart raised her head quickly. “Oh, that do’ 
make no difference,” she rejoined. “Ef I hed hed a 
- hunderd children, I sh’d say the same thing, Miz Upton.” 

Mrs. Upton’s eyestwinkled. “No, I guess you wouldn’t 
—not if you hed hed a hunderd, Mrs. Hart.” 

Mrs. Hart laughed. “But the basket-party—you wuz 
goin’ on to say— 

yes. 


Only they do seem so triflin’ 
I must say I’m out of conceit 


Well, it’s to be held at the town-hall on 
Tuesday night. Every lady ’s to fill a basket. with things 
(rolls ’n’ pies ’n’ cakes, ’n’ just what she’s likeliest at makin’ 
—you c’d send some of your hick’ry-nut cake, it’s just 
elegant !), ’n’ there ain’t goin’ to be any sign to show which 
basket comes from who. 
tagged with a numbered slip, you know. Then, when we 
- come in, we pay fifty cents an’ that gives us a ticket with a 
figger on to it, an’ the figger on the ticket matches with 
the figger on a certain basket-tag, an’ the one we draw ’s 
the one we fave. It’s reel simple.” 

“Well, I do’ know,” responded Mrs. Hart, tentatively. 
“It is an’ it ain’t—just the way you look at it. For in- 
stance, seems to me I: shouldn’t consider it so dretful 
simple ef I chanced to draw some of Eliza Hadley’s bakin’. 
Her doughnuts is warranted to kill at forty yards. I never 
did see sech bullety things. An’ she wé// persist in makin’ 
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_ takin’ their own med’cines an’ things. 
of the baskets Tuesday 


Only, later on, all of ’em ’Il be 


- Minit it gets to the hall. 
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‘em. How ’d I,get out of it, now, ef I wuz to draw her 
basket ?” 

‘‘ Laws o’ man! don’t ask me. Ever since the thing — 
wuz started, I’ve hed a persentiment I’d get Loizy Way’s!” 
_ “Good gracious! I never thought of 4er/ My stars! 
s’pose you do get it, or spose Ido. Oh, dear! Ido’ want 


. to eat my peck o’ dirt that way. There’s dirt an’ dirt; an’ 


I reely think I perfer to take mine as it comes. It never 
comes with Loizy Way—it’s been an’ stayed.” 

“Don’t say a word! Did you ever see her kitchen: » 

os There, now, Miz Upton, you'll hev to stop. I feel 
kind o’ gone a’ready.”’ 

‘‘T always did feel dretful sorry for John. He’s such a 
clean, pertickler sort o’ man. I never could seem to get 
the right ov how he come to marry her in the first place. 
I suspicion he didn’t know how bad’t would be. Thought 
she wuz careless, mebbee, an’ didn’t rightly sense what 
carelessness is when you’ve got to eat an’ drinkit. Poor 

thing! I guess he’ll be precious glad to get a chance at 
a clean meal for once in his life.” | 

“Fifty cents ‘ll be dirt-cheap f’r it. Dearme! I sh’ll 
dream o’ gettin’ Loizy Way’s basket every night now, sure’s 
preachin’, An’ you callthis plano’ raisin’ money simple? 
My land! ef I hev to eat some of the things that’ll gointo 
some o’ them baskets, I guess I sha’n’t think it’s simple. 
I guess I sh’]] think it’s some confusin’. An’ as to its 
effects on my innard organs—wel], I guess they’ll strike, 
that’s all there is Zo it.” 

‘Pity you wasn’t to the meetin’ Thursday. You could 
’ve vetoed Mrs. Peck’s motion; you could ’ve be’n con- 
tr’y-minded an’ said, ‘ No!’ ” 

“Well, I wisht I hed, an’ I just guess I would. But I 
couldn’t fix to get away. Anson’s cold wuz dretful, an’ [ 
wuz fretted to death over him. I didn’t darst leave him 
alone. You know what men is. Perfect children about 
Who’s to hev charge 


“Ob, Zam. I’m goin’ to be to the hall all the afternoon, 
takin’ in an’ taggin’.” 

‘‘ Dear me! Then there’s no hope fer me. I thought, 
mebbee, ef it wuz Miz Anderson I might hev a chanct to— 
sort o’ get near—enough to look around. She ain’t special 
sharp-sighted. But you/ You couldn’t fix to hev your 
eye on the picturé o’ Abraham Linco’n now, could you, 
when I comein? Ef you could, w’y, Loizy Way’ S basket 
might be sort 0’ among the missin’ when evenin’ come.’ 

‘“* Now, Mrs. Hart, I didn’t think that of you,” laughed 
Mrs. Upton. “ Why, you’re areel conniver. No, we ain’t 


goin’ to have no cheatin’ while 1’m ’round. What you 


draw you'll hev to take, an’ eat, too ; for you couldn’t hurt 
enny one’s feelin’s by showin’ you didn’t ? prove of their 
cookin’.”’ 

“Oh, I know it! I know it!” wailed Mrs. Hart. She 
gathered her shawl about her shoulders with a sort of shud- 
der, and rose slowly from her chair. 

‘*What’s your hurry ?” asked Mrs. Upton. 

‘Oh, I must get back to Anson,” replied her guest. 


“ He'll be missin’ me, an’, besides, it’s time he should ed 


his flaxseed tea.” 

‘“* You ain’t coddlin’ him ?” 

‘‘P’raps. But I’d rather do that. th’n hev it the other 
way. Well, good-by, Miz Upton.” 

‘* Drop in whenever you can. Good-by!”’ 

The two women made their way to the front entry. At 
the door Mrs, Hart paused. 

‘‘Oh, by the way, if Anson shouldn’t be all right on 
Tuesday night—”’ 

Now, Mrs. Hart,’”’ exclaimed her hostess, you sha’n’t 
be up to enny 0’ them tricks. You ain’t goin’ to be let 
off. You just got to come an’ stand by us an’ take your 
share.” 

‘*Oh, my share!” groaned Mrs. Hart. ‘ Of course, 1’d 
send my money—mine an’ Anson’s—ennyway. But—but 
—I tell you what, Miz Upton, I’ll pay enny one fifty cents 
extry that ’ll sort of ’lope with Loizy Way’s basket the 
Couldn’t one of your children 
do it? Couldn’t Joel?” is 


‘*T shouldn’t dare hev him try. It’d be sureto leak out 


> 
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some ways or other, an’ then the fat would be in the fire. 
John Way ’s slow an’ kind of rough-spoken an’ all that, but 
I wouldn’t want to hurt his feelin’s for ennythin’. B’sides, 
he’s just that quiet, smolderin’ kind that, when they do 
get mad, just flare up red-hot, an ’s like ’s not to take your 
head off.” 


“T don’t believe he’d ever suspicion it,” averred Mrs. 


Hart. ‘He ain’t the sort of noticin’ kind. He can’t 
hev no sensibility, or he couldn’t live in the same house 
with Loizy for a minit.” 

“‘ She’s his wife, an’—an’—don’t you s’pose his lovin’ her 
makes a difference ?” 

“ Well, ef he does, it must,” responded Mrs. Hart, with 

which she laid her hand upon the door-knob, and, turning 
it, let herself out into the night. 
_ Mrs. Upton retraced her steps to the living-room, laugh- 
ing gently to herself as she went. The remembrance of 
her neighbor’s discomfiture was really amusing, and yet it 
was pathetic, too. Mrs. Hart’s habit of immaculate clean- 
liness was proverbial. To think of her as having to swal- 
low a mouthful of food of Loizy Way’s preparing was 
almost preposterous. Loizy Way—a born slattern ! 

“Oh, pshaw !” said Mrs. Upton to herself. ‘She ain’t 
a grain more likely to get it than I be myself. She’s ter- 


_ribly worked up about it, though. I’m kind ov sorry 


mentioned it.” 

But it did not appear to require special reference to jog 
the memories of the church members when it came to 
Loizy Way and a question of the possibility of their having 
to appropriate her basket. The same dread inspired them 
all, and, one by one, they came to Mrs. Upton in a sort of 
comic desperation. They never would, could, or should 
swallow a mouthful prepared by her hands. 

“‘ But you can’t 2// get her basket, that’s sure as Gospel,” 
declared Mrs. Upton. “For the life of me I can’t see 


what everybody’s makin’ such a time about. Can’t you 


trust to Proverdence that you won’t be the party, an’ stop 
frettin’? But however it is, this is certain, I ain’t goin’ to 
hev her feelin’s hurt, nor his neither. We'd cut a pretty 
figger if we wuz to take th’ occasion of a church sociable 
to vent our unchristian wrath on a poor innercent woman.” 
“Innercent! Cleanliness is next to godliness,” quoted 
Mrs. Peck; ‘or leastwise so I’ve heard tell. I ain’t aimin’ 
to pick no thistles out o’ nobody else’s dooryards to get 
stung where there’s no necess’ty for ’t, but I must say ef I 
hed thought o’ Loizy Way I certainly wouldn’t hev motioned 
to hev a basket-party, that’s flat!’ 
_“ Poor thing!” ventured Mrs. Amos Kidder. “ She 
ain’t more ’n half-witted, 7 believe. Not that that makes 
the thought o’ swallowin’ her vittles any less rilin’, But 
’round Christmas time, when I was to New Doulton, doin’ 
my holiday tradin’, I met her ‘long about evenin’ clean 
tuckered out. An’ what d’ you calc’late she’d been at all 


' day? She’d run acrost a cup, when she first started out, 


that was reel pretty. It had a wreath painted on to it an’ 
for Father in the middle, an’ acrost the top, to one side, 
was a piece o’ china with a hole into it. When I come up, 
she was all petered out an’ discouraged tryin’ to find a 
mustache-cup with or Mother on to it.”’ 

There was a general laugh, but it was only half of amuse- 
ment. The grotesqueness of the picture appealed to the 
women, but so did another aspect of the case which was 
not grotesque. 

“‘No, for mercy’s sake, don’t le’s do anything to hurt 
their feelin’s,” Mrs. Hart said, emphatically. ‘‘Le’s act 
like we was quite unconcerned, an’ whoever gets the bas- 
ket must take it an’ make the best of a bad bargain. I, 
for one, ain’t goin’ to mowl over it no more.” 

“That’s right,” declared Mrs. Upton. 

And so the vexed question seemed settled. On Monday 
evening, as Mrs. Upton was busied preparing supper, she 
heard heavy steps upon the porch that made her hasten to 
the door. 

“That you, Wallace?” she asked, peering out into the 
darkness. 

“No, Mrs. Upton, it ain’t Mr. Upton; it’s me—John 
Way.” 

“Oh, Mr. Way, excuse me! Come right in! I thought 
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it was Mr. Upton. He’s be’n to New Doulton all day, an’ 
it’s gettin’ ‘round time for him to be comin’ home. I 
thought you was him. His supper’s ready an’ waitin’ for 
him, an’ I wanted he should have it pipin’-hot after his 
tiresome day.” 

‘“‘ Yes, ma’am,” responded John Way. His gaze wandered 
to the table (set in thorough, orderly fashion), and for a 
moment there was a sort of wistful shade in his eyes. He 
turned away his head and clumsily sat down in the nearest 
chair. | 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” he repeated, presently. 

‘“‘Won’t you take off your hat ?”’ suggested his host, kindly, 
to break the embarrassing pause. 

John Way shifted uneasily in his place. ‘ No, I thank 
you,” he stammered. “It isn’t worth while—I ain’t goin’ 
to stay but a minit.” af, 

Mrs. Upton took a chair from beside the table and 
drew it nearer where he sat. As she placed herself in it 
she said, cordially : | 

‘Course, you an’ Loizy ’s comin’ to the basket-party 
to-morrow night?” 

“John Way abruptly raised his head, and his lips parted. 
It almost seemed as if he had recognized in this an open- 
ing for something he had wished to say. But this might 
not have been, or he might have lacked courage, after all, 
to say it; for in a moment his head dropped again, and his 
lips closed. His fingers were fumbling with a piece of 
straw, and he was apparently absorbed in his manipulations. 

Mrs. Upton was sadly embarrassed. John Way had 
never been inside her door since his marriage. Before that, 
he, with the other young men of the place, had spent many 
a jolly evening under Wallace Upton’s hospitable roof. 
But even in New England there are social distinctions, and 
no one in the village society had ever met Loizy on equal 
terms. They greeted her with sufficient kindness when 
they met, but they did not invite her to their homes. She 
did not even seem to expect it. Every one had been 
amazed when John Way, a stalwart, attractive fellow 
enough, whom many a girl in his own circle would have 
been ready to accept, had stooped to a woman distinctly 
beneath him and married the slatternly daughter of the 
despised grog-shop keeper. 

The people wondered if she had had the instinct of self- 
elevation, and whether she married John Way to accomplish 
an entrance into the homes of his friends. But such sur- 
mise was brief and fruitless, in the face of the fact that 
neither John Way nor his wife made the slightest effort to 


claim a recognition that might not have been heartily ac- 


cordedthem. After his marriage John dropped the society 
of his old acquaintances and spent his evenings quietly at 
home with Loizy for his solitary companion. Some people 
said he knew better than to try to force his wife upon his 
friends. Some said Loizy hadn’t “ head-piece ” enough to 
‘“‘ know the difference,” and still others declared that John 
Way hadn’t “ gumption”’ enough to care. In any event, 
if he was satisfied with his choice, that was all that was 
required, and so he was allowed to slip away without the - 
slightest effort being made to retainhim. It was certainly 

simpler all around to have Loizy “ stay put.” | 

“If the weather holds,” began Mrs. Upton, “I guess 
we’ll have a good ’tendance.” | ; 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded John Way. Then he raised 
his head suddenly for the second time and looked up. 
‘The wind’s west,” he remarked, and his head fell again. 

‘‘T think it promises to be consider’ble of an ent’tain- 
ment. Anyways, it’s somethin’ we ain’t hed before, an’ 
new things ’s always takin’ with the young folks.” 

John Way did not respond to this, and there was silence. 
Presently he lifted his chin and slowly raised his eyes to 
Mrs. Upton’s face. | 

‘“‘ Loizy is preparin’ a basket,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Upton waited. | 

‘“‘She’s uncommon busy over it; I never see her work 
so hard. Sometimes things seem to set Loizy goin’, but 
more times they don’t. Leastwise this time she’s set 
dretful store by it. I wouldn’t have her—that is, I sort 
of feel like it would go kind of hard with her if she didn’t 
have a goodtime. I’d—I’d like her to have a good time.” 
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He pauséd, and flittered the straw he held into frag- 
ments, and let them fall between his knees upon the floor. 
Mrs. Upton did not let him see how perplexed she was. 

“Oh, we’ll fix that Loizy has a good time,” she assured 
him, cordially. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he responded, quietly. His look was 
fastened on Mrs. Upton’s face; he did not withdraw it for 
a moment. He looked her straight and fair in the eyes. 

“‘'When Loizy first told me of the scheme of this ent’- 
tainment, I wasn’t partic’larly fav’rable to it. Strikes me 
swappin’ vittles is pretty poor practice. But Loizy seemed 
to lean toward it, so I didn’t say much what I thought. 
But you see how ’tis. One man may like a thing, an’ 
another man he mayn’t. I got used to Loizy’s way of 
cookin’, an’ ennybody else’s mightn’t agree with me. My 
stommick is consider’ble queer, an’ I don’t relish every 
sort of vittles. I don’t crave for other folkses’ cookin’. I 
just got used to Loizy’s, an’ that’s all there is “0 it. Now, 
Mrs. Upton, Loizy says you’ve got the givin’ out an’ the 
_ taggin’ o’ those baskets. Will you sort ov arrange that 
we should get our own vittles? I reely want you should 
(though I wouldn’t hev Loizy know for the world I asked 
you). It’s because my stommick is consider’ble. queer, an’ 
I don’t want to risk a bad spell. You see how ’tis, don’t 
you? You know how a mand feel whose—whose—stom- 
mick was queer.” 

Yes—yes, indeed,’”’ Mrs. Upton quivered. The look 
in John Way’s eyes was as beseeching as that in a confid- 
ing dog’s. It was a mute appeal to be understood. It 
made her tremble. 

‘‘] knew you would,” went onthe man, with a great sigh 
of relief. ‘‘Wimin mostly do. Well, then, Mrs. Upton, 
le’s leave it this way: When I carry you our basket, I’ll 
leave a corner of the napkin loppin’ over the outside 


under the cover a ways, an’ when you see me comin’ with | 


my ticket just you tag that basket to suit, will you? You 
can do it without no one’s bein’ a mite the wiser.” 
All Mrs. Upton could do was to give an assent. John 


Way squared his shoulders with a deep-drawn breath of 
satisfaction. As he rose, he flung out his arms as if he 
had shaken off a burden. Perhaps perceiving a look of 
too complete a comprehension on his hostess’s face, he ex- 
plained his gesture by saying that “a man got stiff ‘long 
about night, an’ his joints needed stretching.” 

‘Yes, Wallace is all tired out evenin’s,’’ Mrs. Upton 
said, rising too. “I have an awful time gettin’ him enny- 
wheres. After he gets his shoes off an’ gets down on the 
Punge, seems like it would take a derrick to get him off 
fom it again. After men get kind of along a spell, they 
sort of lose their int’rest in things. Leastwise they seem 
to. How old d’you s’pose a woman ’d hev to be ’fore she'd 
give up trapsin’ wherever she thought there was a-goin’ to 
be a good time ?”’ 

As she spoke, she rose and pushed her chair into its old 
place beside the table. She also bent forward and set a 
fork in place beside one of the plates. John Way followed 
her with his eyes, and she could not help noticing the way 
his gaze gained an interest as it fell on the spotless cloth, 
the white bread, and the golden cake and jelly. She longed 
to ask him to remain and share their meal with them, but 
she did not dare. She was afraid it might offend his— 
‘stommick.”’ 

The next evening she noticed him and Loizy sitting 
together in a corner of the hall apart from the rest. Loizy 
was radiant, laughing continually over the curious chance 
of their having drawn their own basket, and John was con- 
suming his share of its contents with an air that might have 
been interpreted as excessive appetite or stolid determina- 
tion. 
Mrs. Upton joined them. 

When she remarked that Loizy’s crullers looked “ dret- 
ful tasty,”’ and asked if she might have one, he smiled. 

Loizy giggled outright with delighted. vanity. : 


No great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
—George Eliot. 
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explosive oratory 


-shonary church ! 


He looked neither to the right nor to the left, until 
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Overheard in Washington Square 
By George Merriam Hyde 


Many and curious as are the uses of New York’s Wash- 
ington Square, it is no cause for wonder that in the shadow 
of the statues of Garibaldi and Holley, and beneath the 
golden frown of the University’s anti-utilitarian motto, 
men should congregate for a free, post-prandial discussion 
of politics and science. The stroller, likely as not, will 
find gathering around a leaf-bowered bench, the electric 
light through the trees aslant on their faces, a veritable 
debating-club, whose unbridled speech and vivid gesticula- 
tions might be taken as a public menace if they were not 
cushioned by a world of grisly good will, and did they, not 
follow a hard day’s work. These picturesque little squares 
are more than the “lungs” of the city; affording the 
laboring man a breath of fresh air, they also clear away 
the cobwebs of his brain, and ventilate his pent-up “ views,” 
which but for so wholesome a safety-valve would crystallize 
in deeds perhaps of violence. Day-laborers, mechanics, 
a retired soldier with no visible means of support—except, 
perhaps, a wooden leg—a couple of discarded Tammany 
officials, regarded with no less deference and an amused 
interest, one by one they come, too preoccupied with their 
own thoughts to note the quiet intrusion of a stranger, 
each muttering his opinion of some person or thing included 
in his day’s warfare, till he spies the group of his fellow- 
sufferers, whose ‘ How d’y, Bill?” and rough banter act 
like punk on a train of powder ; and before he knows it he 
is giving vent to his corroding spite, and easing his mind 


of a thousand ill humors. 


These are, in the words of one of their number, the 
‘‘ hodd-fellows,” not hod-carriers or really ‘ odd-fellows,” 
you know, but in very truth the oddest fellows that ever 
well met. The quieter ones come first, and are very in- 
telligent. Fresh from the scientific journals of some pub- 
lic reading-room, they overhaul a recent invention with an 
earnestness and precise information that make an eaves- 
dropping clerk stand aghast; and one overhears them 
mention, too, the Kiel Canal, and bluffly analyze the work 
of Huxley. The transition is easy to religion, and here, 
as on the deck of an ocean steamer, all immediately 
recognize a famous stamping-ground, and a fierce rumpus 
inevitably ensues. The defense of orthodoxy is left to an 
aging, gaunt individual with a quivering voice, which pipes 
up courageously, till the “Colonel” arrives with much 
pomp, and promptly overpowers him by sheer. force of 


See that air tower? That’s a mees- 
Them folks don’t spread anything but 
light. They’ve got the moon in them roun’ windows, and 
now they mus’ ’ave a ’luminat’d cross! They runs to 
firewuks, an’ won’t let we-uns drink beer a-Sunday! 
Their press’d brick be blow’d! Give mee press’d beef in 
a san’wich, an’ a glass o’ lager! Kin a man warship whin 
he’s hungry? An’ if he fills out his close wid bein’ full, 
he kin warship,:inyway! He needn’t be fenc’d in wid 
stone walls nor stane-glass an’ oop to his nack in a praay’r- 
book, an’ keep sayin’ ‘ Ameen,’ like a blattin’-machine! 
This ’ere grass ’s good enow forr me—were oi kin smoke!” 

With a “You bet you kin!” from his auditors, the 
Colonel subsided at the approach of the “ Commodore,” 
whose white linen coat shone resplendently in the strong 
lights. He, it transpired, was “the man who couldn’t get 
a pension, because his mother-in-law died during the war.” 
They all gave him a merry raking over, which he submitted 


“*Ligion? huh! 


to as though it were his daily medicine, and twitted him 


about ‘his overweening ambition and cool appearance, 
which led, logically enough, to the impaling of Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt for his enforcement of the law against 
Sunday drinks. Most contemplated the morrow with solici- 
tude. The only German admitted, with a frankness he 
soon repented, that he had bought a bottle of whisky to 
tide over the Sabbath—‘‘ do ged efen mid dose fellers who 
vish do brevent me vrom trinkin’ a leetle beer. Doch I 
am nod a mere Kindchen! I vill trink visky den ganzen 
Tag!’ Then the present fortunes of Tammany were 
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bemoaned, and all sorrowfully agreed there was grave risk 
just now in depending exclusively on politics for a living. 

‘‘Just you wait till Boss Croker comes back from 
Europe, and we get holt of him!” exclaimed a burly fel- 
low. ‘We will ’ave our revenge !” 

At this juncture the Italian boys of the south side of the 
Square were charging the American boys of the north, 
and one of the men recognized his offspring among the 
combatants. In arbitrating the dispute as to who owned 


the firecrackers, he revived in the rest the consciousness 


that they, too, had ‘younkers’ on the street who ought to 
be at home. And they cheerfully dispersed by twos and 
threes, still talking earnestly, with the look of Atlas, into 
each other’s faces—all butone. The “ orthodox” member 
who had no family remained sole occupant of the bench. 
Turning to me as his friends departed, he remarked, with 
an indulgent wave of the hand: “They just like to talk. 
They don’t believe nothing they say. They like to make 
out they are freethinkers. They don’t think at all; how 
can they be freethinkers? If they could think once, they 
wouldn’t marry, would they? Look at me! I lay down 
on this bench, and smoke all night if I want to, and no one 
disturbs me.” 
And the stroller had enough. 


Hints to Readers 


Please publish a list of books that we will need in taking up 
the study of “ The Land of the Midnight Sun,” covering pre- 
historic mythologies and folk-tales, history, geography, fiction, etc. 


Mythology. 
Anderson (R. B.), ‘‘ Norse Mythology,” ‘‘ The Folk-Lore of Norway.”’ 
Grimm (Jacob), “ Teutonische Mythologie” (or translation). 
Mabie (Hamilton W.), “‘ Norse Stories, retold from the Edda.”’ 
Asbjornsen (P. C.), ‘‘ Round the Yule Log.”’ 
History. 
Otte (Miss E. C.), ‘‘ Scandinavian History.” 
Sinding (P. C.), *‘ History of Scandinavia.” 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Arthur), ‘‘ The Story of Norway.” 
Boyesen (H. H.), ‘*‘ The Story of Norway.” 
Geography, Travel, and People. 
Goodman (E. J.), “‘ The Best Tour in Norway.” 
Tweedie, (Mrs. A.), “‘A Winter Jaunt to Norway.” 
Wood (C. W.), ‘‘ Round About Norway.” 
Brooks (Phillips), ‘* Letters of Travel.” 
Froude (James Anthony), ‘‘ The Norway Fjords.” 
Forbes (J. D.), ‘‘ Norway and its Glaciers.” 
Lange (Paul), “ Pictures of Norway.” 
Keary (C. F.), “‘ Norway and the Norwegians.” 
Fiction. 

Bjornson (Bjérnstjerne), Norse Tales,’’ ‘“‘Synnéve Solbakken,” Arne,” 
* The Bridal March,” “ Dust,” ‘“* The Fisher Maiden,” “‘ The Happy Boy.” « 
Kielland (Alexander), “‘ Garman and Worse,” “ Tales of Two Countries.” 

Lie (Jonas), “ Little Grey,” “The Pilot and His Wife,” ‘ Barque Future,” 
‘*“The Commodore’s Daughters.”’ 

Boyesen (Hjalmar Hjorth), “‘ Gunnar.” 

“* Lyall, Edna’’ (Ada Ellen Bayley), ‘‘ The Hardy Norseman.” 


What is a good course of reading in English literature for a 
young lad of nineteen, whose education has been neglected, but 
who wants-to begin reading with profit and with a view of secur- 
ing an education ? W. J. G. 


Novels of Goldsmith, Scott, Thackeray, Bulwer, Charlotte Bronté, Reade, 
Charles Kingsley, Dickens, George Macdonald. 

Biographics of Alfred the Great, by Pauli; Edward IIJ., by Longman; Crom- 
well, by Carlyle; Wellington, by Brialmont; Marlborough, by Wolseley 
Scott, by Lockhart ; Dickens, by Forster ; Gordon, by Butler. 

Histories of Green, McCarthy, Froude, Macaulay. 

Essays of Addison, Lamb, Carlyle, Macaulay, Lubbock. 

Dramas of Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. 

' Poems of Scott, Byron, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns; certain poems of Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Hood. 

Literature Histories (for later reading) of Stopford Brooke, Taine, Arnold, 
Saintsbury, Gosse, and Dowden. 


A scientific and literary society, of which I am a member, 
desire to add to their reference library a lexicon in each of the 
following languages: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, 
and Italian. Excellence and not cheapness is wanted. I 
should say something between a manual and a thesaurus is what 
we wish to get. Many of us have our lexicons which carried us 
through our college courses, but they have in some things been left 
behind. We would like works that give later results, especially 
in the first three languages mentioned. X. 

Latin ; Lewis (C. T.), “School Latin Dictionary.” Greek: Liddell and 


Scott, ‘‘Greek Lexicon.” Hebrew: Gesenius (Wilhelm), Hebrew and Eng- 
lish Lexicon of the Old Testament”’ (Brown). French: Spiers (A.), ** French 
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and English Pronouncing Dictionary.” German: Grieb (Christoph), ‘‘ Ger- 
man and English Dictionary.” /ta/ian : Baretti (J.), “Italian-English and 
English-[talian Dictionary (Davenport). 


Madame Blanc’s Impressions 


That justly celebrated Frenchwoman, Madame Blanc 
(Th. Bentzon), has in a book of two hundred and eighty- 
five pages frankly written, not her impressions, but her 
positive conclusions, about “‘ The Condition of Women in 
the United States.”! The women ofthe United States who 
read -this series of pen-pictures will agree that Madame 
Blanc has the desirable quality of loyalty. She measured 
them with the women of France, and found them painfully 
short of herexcellent standard. American women, she holds, 
fail sadly as domestic women. Madame Blanc visited sev- 
eral of our colleges for women. After acknowledging that 
comparatively few French women could pass the entrance 
examination, she says: “ But our self-love need not take 
fire. I am disposed to’ believe that the very consciousness 
of our lack of knowledge is in its way a kind of supe- 
riority.”” Some may be puzzled as to Madame Blanc’s 
meaning when she thinks that the danger that threatens 
America is “too much culture in all ranks of society, 
since culture thus spread broadcast cannot be very pro- 
found.” Is culture, then, an indefinite something, of which 
there is only a certain quantity, so that, if given freely, 
there will be but a thin coating for each who is touched 
by it? Or is it a part of the individual life, the life of 
the man or woman who thinks, whose learning makes 
character ? 

Naturally, the freedom of our social life astonishes this 
gracious visitor. She acknowledges that the results justify 
the freedom, but she evidently feels that we are walking 
over a volcano, and that a horrible awakening is to be ours. 

No American woman can read this most interesting 
book and not acknowledge the justness of the criticism on 
our extravagance, and on the tendency to live beyond the 
family income. Madame Blanc sees and feels, as a sen- 
sitive woman would, the nervous strain induced by our 
false standards. And many women will doubtless have 
the courage to modify and harmonize the family life when 
they see the impression American homes make on intelli- 
gent travelers. 

The women of Boston cannot feel otherwise than pleased 
at the place accorded them among American women. 
Next to traveling one’s self, one learns most by accepting 


‘in the spirit of a learner those criticisms based on knowl- 


edge and experience ; and both are the possession of this 
kindly critic, who, it is evident, was greatly puzzled by much 
that she saw in this new country—this child which seems 
to be reaching out eagerly after perfection, but willfully 
blind to the ease with which she might acquire it. Has 
she not France as an example, as teacher? The efforts of 
women as women to emphasize the glories of the country 
at the Columbian Fair did not meet with Madame Blanc’s 
approval, and she says some severe things about the results 
embodied in the artistic efforts of our women. Of the 
American woman’s executive ability she has none but the 
highest praise. She saw it displayed in the clubs, the 
churches, all philanthropic and charitable efforts. She 
says of the women of Chicago: = 


I have said that Chicago combines all sorts of contrasts ; 
but nothing is more unexpected than the dominion of woman 
in that great center of vigorous manhood, in that focus of traffic 
and trade, where everything at first sight seems rough, the 
climate and the ambient atmosphere, both moral and physical. 
Nowhere did it seem so strongly marked; although from North 
to South, and from East to West, to sum up my impressions, I 
heard but a paraphrase of John Stuart Mill’s assertion, so elo- 
quently commented upon by Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot in speak- 
ing of the World’s Fair: “Woman’s hour has struck.” It has 
indeed struck in the United States, with the chivalric consent 
of man. | 


The women, the homes, the spirit of the city of Boston 
represent to Madame Blanc the highest degree of refine- 
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ment to be found in the United States. The woman who 
seemed most to embody this in public and private life is 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Even in Boston the author finds 
the gulf that separates the American and the French 


woman, but she possibly explains this difference in the 


following remark: 

Mrs. Howe, indeed, does not differ as much as do many of 
her fellow-countrywomen. She shows the effects of a long 
sojourn in France, of her relation-with eminent Frenchmen; and 
she recalls all this in-the French language, with which she is 
marvelously familiar. - : 

We are content with the standard represented in Mrs. 
Howe. A Dahomey chief would be sure to find the kin- 
dred spirit who had absorbed the best his country had to 
give in this American woman, who in truth represents 
American culture—a type toward which the best of women 
struggle. 
Madame Blanc says: “ Nothing could be more foreign 
to French habits. 
selves on a certain day to talk another language than their 
own throughout luncheon, lest they should forget that 
language, or in order that they might perfect themselves in 
it,” as Madame Blanc discovered was the custom of one 
“magic circle.” She. agrees with the Washington girls 
that social intercourse with women only is like eating 
bread without butter. 

The comments on our charities are thoughtful, but at 
times it is evident that Madame Blanc fails to comprehend 
our principle. Our treatment of tramps, she considers, 
interferes with personal liberty. In compelling them to 
work to secure food and shelter where it is provided for 


them, we violate liberty. She finds that the respectable. 


poor can procure clothes to go to church, 

But those who are not respectable are forbidden to pray, or 
even to warm their shivering limbs, while they listen to organ 
tones .and almost unconciously absorb some crumbs of good- 
ness. The old Middle Ages knew a sort of liberty foreign to 
purely modern lands, and we hope that we may always retain 
vestiges thereof amid our democratic acquisitions. 

The women’s prison at Sherborn, Mass., greatly im- 
pressed Madame Blanc, as did its head, Mrs. Johnson. 
The religious side of the life of the inmates is summed up 
as follows: | 

Four-fifths of the inmates are Catholics (Irishwomen), and 
they are the only ones who retain any religion ; some of them 
are very pious, and partake of the communion regularly every Sun- 
day in the chapel, where the two forms of worship are celebrated 
in turn. Protestants who have fallen thus far believe in noth- 
ing. Does not this difference afford room for thought? 
have the same Scriptures, the same example of the Canaanite 
and the publican, of Mary Magdalen and the thief, yet the one 
class despairs and the other feels undying confidence. Protest- 
antism is assuredly the proud religion of those who have never 
sinned. 

Strange conclusion! Is not the test of any creed the 
result in. the life of him who believes in it? Not cere- 
mony, but life, is the measure of a man’s righteousness. 

This is matched by the author’s conclusions as to our 
entertaining : 7 

In America there is plenty of poor cooking, even in the very 
rich houses, where the principal desire seems to have been to 
match the color of the ices and the sauces to the color of the 
china and the beribboned flowers which cover the table. 

The book, as has been said, is the impression of a cul- 
tured woman. It contains much that amuses, yet it can- 
not fail to make Americans see the error of some of their 
ways and question the wisdom of much of their effort. 


The Modern Philosopher’s Stone 


No subject is more interesting to the general public than 
the cost of living. The problem the majority are trying to 
solve is how to save money and yet to make the best pos- 
sible appearance. Usually it is discovered that the bank 
account increases as the family curtails its wants. The 
length of the bank account is in proportion to the increase 
of the things not bought. Once in a while, when patience 
is exhausted because even going without does not bring 
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Of the American woman’s devotion to luncheons 


Imagine a dozen women forcing them- 


They 
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the desired results, one is tempted to accept that fallacious 
definition of economy: ‘‘ Economy is going without some- 
thing you do want, in case you should some day want 
something you will not want.” Economy is the promise 
of the future, the despair of the present, with most of us. 
We act on the same principle that governs-us in the treat- 
ment of our favorite sins: we are waiting for the miracle 
of accumulated strength to overcome them. We would 
scale mountains without walking in the monotonous road 
that leads to them. 

After all, what is economy but proportion? To refuse 
to spend what is legitimate, in order to secure future wealth, 
is putting a heavy mortgage on life with the prospect of very 
uncertain returns. To spend regardless of the future is 
to ignore an investment that makes a sure return. 

The courageous are those who live in harmony with an 
educated conscience. These build on a sure foundation. 
They are the only true, the only wise, as well as the only 
courageous people. May their numbers increase ! 


Occupations for Convalescent Children 


By Sara E. Wiltse 


Every mother, elder sister, and maiden aunt knows 
something of the difficulty of finding safe and pleasant 
occupation for the children who are too well to lie quietly 
in bed, but not well enough to be released from the nur- 
sery or even from the couch. 

Recent experience with a child of four and a half, under 
a slight surgical operation, a severe burn, and the measles 
in quick succession, has brought the subject vividly before 
me, and I am sure some one will be glad of suggestions. 

A narrow couch, over which the sewing-table can be set, 
makes a convenient place for the child to play without 
getting uncovered. 

Blunt scissors, a flower-catalogue, and a bit of mucilage 
will amuse the child for hours. A paper of fashions, with 


crayons or colored pencils, affords a pleasant change. If 


the appetite has to be coaxed, a little tray with little dishes, 
even the toy tea-sets, and a play tea-party, which mamma 
will attend, ‘all dressed up” for the occasion, will dispose 
of many a gruel ordered by the doctor, but not relished by 
the child unless garnished by some such loving make- 
believe. 

A cup of rice, pearled barley, or tapioca, with a paper 
funnel and a few wide-mouthed bottles, will afford delight- 
ful occupation for hours. A cheap coffee-mill, screwed to 
a heavy board, with a supply of roasted rice or corn, will 
metamorphose a fretful child into a happy miller, who will 
sell flour or give it away as the timesdemand. A magnet, 
with a few nails, pins, and needles, is another safe and 
pleasing occupation. ‘Twoor three marbles, to roll around 
the tray by gentle tippings, afford noise enough to gratify 
the child without distracting the household. 

Our boy was the happy possessor of a marble train, and 
when the bell at the station became monotonous to his ear 
he substituted his xylophone, inclining it so that each 
marble literally ran down the scale, producing a very 
pleasant tinkle. 

A paper of the finest tacks, a small tack-hommer, and a 
bit of pine or other soft board change the miller or steam- 
car conductor to a carpenter, who may be the postman 
next hour by having old envelopes made into a little 
packet with a rubber band. The news of the child’s own 
improved condition and patience in bearing pain and con- 
finement, which these letters may carry to distant relatives, 
will often suggest a beautiful ideal which the child will 
strive to attain. | 3 

Single things, or one thing at a time, will generally give 
more satisfaction than many. A single pansy, or one rose, 
will afford more pleasure, brought in at the right moment 
with the right introduction, than a whole basket of flowers 
inopportunely presented. ° | 

The child who objects to nourishment of the proper sort, 
or whose appetite is weak, will often take his dinner as a 
workman, if a little dialogue is introduced at the right 
moment about the miller, carpenter, or postman, who must 
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be provided with food which is carried to him in a basket 
by his little boy, or perhaps by his well-trained dog. To 


divide the same dinner with a pet, setting a good example. 


in table manners, that kitty may see how people behave 
when eating, will often divert the mind from a distaste for 
prescribed food. 

Mention need not be made of kindergarten employments 
for the child that has folded papers or woven mats. | 

A cup of lentils, a gill of beans, especially black and 
mottled ones, with a few small boxes, will afford much 
pleasure. To be allowed to have the opera-glasses a few 
moments, to use an ordinary hand magnifying-glass, to 
dress up a clothes-pin, to put the stamps on the letters for 
papa, to open the papers and letters when they come, 
afford delight so out of proportion to the trouble involved 
that one is inspired with zeal in discovering all the pleas- 
ures that can be extracted from the commonest materials. 


The Cats’ Emancipation 


A Young Folks’ Story 
By Katharine Newbold Birdsall 
In Two Parts—Part II. 


“Tg these ’n the little uns?” said Bill. 

“Yep,” said Joe, shortly. 

Bill smiled grimly. ‘“ They'll grow,” he said. Janet 
Margaret gazed at each other in astonishment. ‘“ Now, 
Joe Flannery, to-morrow mornin’ early, we’ll commence an’ 
skin the biggest uns.” Bill was untying the string now. 
“‘Come on—lI guess I’d better take ’em back behind the 
trees.” He turned, and Joe jumped from the boat and 
followed slowly. 

Janet already had the rope of the Asphodel in her hand 
and was pulling it around a small willow trunk at the water’s 
edge. 
‘What are you doing ?” whispered Margaret. 

“Tying the boat,” said Janet, calmly, jumping to the 
shore. ‘Come on!” she added, briefly. 

‘“*Qh, Janet,” cried Margaret, ‘‘ where are you going? 
You're surely not going after those boys, are you?” 

“Yes,” said Janet. ‘‘Aren’t youcoming? I’m going 
to see what they’re up to.” 

**Oh, don’t! I’m afraid of that Bill, Janet dear! Let’s 
row home and tell some one they’ve been stealing apples, 
and where to find them.” 

Janet squared her shoulders. “I’m not afraid, if you 
are,’ she said. ‘It would hardly be fair to tell any one 
that they’d been stealing when we don’t £vxow anything 
about it. If it’s anything wrong, I want to save Joe Flan- 


nery, for I’m sure the other one has put him up to something. 


If we find out what they’re about, then we can tell some 
one.” She turned on her heel and parted the bushes. 

‘Margaret felt that Janet was right in this, but she was 
very timid, and shrank from going where there might be 
danger. But Janet mustn’t go alone; she was already a 
few yards away, when Margaret swallowed her fears and 
jumped from the boat. 

“‘T wouldn’t mind only Joe,” she whispered ; “but Bill 
has such a wicked face.” 

A few steps brought them in sight of a little clear space 
where the two boys were standing, and Janet pulled Mar- 
garet behind a thick clump of bushes. Joe was shifting 
uneasily from one foot to the other, and Bill was just cut- 
ting the string of the bag. 

Something made a slight noise on Janet’s other side. 
Margaret started and gasped. ‘“There’s some animal— 
the other side of you !” she panted, her eyes dilating in ter- 
ror. She stood so close that Janet could feel her heart 
beat. “ i think it’s a wildcat, Janet. Oh—what—shall 

But ail had her eyes fastened on the bag. Bill had 
hold of the bottom now, and rudely dumped the appies on 
the ground—Barnaby, Little Dorrit, Boz, and Our Mu- 
tual Friend! She was so petrified with amazement that 
she could not move. She must be dreaming! Bill took 
Little Dorrit and Boz up by their tails and swung them 
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around his head three or four times, eliciting howls of pro- 
test from them. 

“ You might let the little ones alone, Bill—” Joe began, 
when a thundering voice interrupted him: _- 

“ Stop /? And Janet, her eyes flashing fire, burst from 
her hiding-place and ran to the rescue of her beloved pets, 
just as Mrs. Pickwick, summoned from somewhere by the 
voices of her abused babies, came bounding toward them, 
every hair on her body erect. 

Janet reached up ard grabbed the back of the collar of 
the older boy, and, putting all her athletic training into her 
arms, she shook him back and forth vigorously, firing out 
an avalanche of reproaches between each shake. 

You—cowardly—wicked—cruel—dastardly—sneaking 
—vile—rascally—impish—brute—you! you ought to be— 
hung !” 

The coward was taken by surprise. As the last word 
burst from Janet’s panting lips he slipped from his coat 
and ran toward the boat, never turning to see that his per- 
secutor was an angry slip of a girl, a full head shorter 
than he. 

Before Janet could drop the coat and follow, Bill was in 
the boat and pushing away from the shore, never attempt- 
ing to help his companion in trouble. Before Janet reached 
the shore, he was well out on the water. She stood there, 
her breast heaving with indignation, too much out of breath 
to hurl any more adjectives at him, but shaking her fist 
violently instead. She must have presented a terrible 
figure, or the boy must have been an arrant coward, for he 
bent all his might to the oars, and in a minute was out of 
sight and hearing. 

Janet hurried back to the scene of the fracas, and the 
first sight that met her eyes was Mrs. Pickwick excitedly 
trying to wash all her babies’ faces at once, and telling 
them pr-r-r-r-r-miau, in her most motherly fashion. Janet 
fell on her knees beside them and broke into a paroxysm 
of tears. 

Joe was nowhere to be seen. 
about him. 

A minute passed, the silence only broken by Janet’s 
sobs, and then a soft “ Janet !”’ came from the bushes where 
she had stood at first. 

Janet looked up, the tears still pouring down her face. 
‘‘ Where are you?” she asked. | 

Here !”” came Margaret’s voice from the bushes, ‘ I— 
I am hugging the—the wildcat!” The wildcat was her 
own tortoise-shell Eureka: ‘‘ Where is he, Janet ?”’ 

“‘ He’s gone off in the boat,” replied Janet ; ‘“‘ the brute /’” 

‘‘ Oh, Janet, you were beautiful !” cried Margaret, coming 
from the bushes w ith Eureka in her arms, “I nearly — 
fainted from terror, and you were so brave !” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Janet, laughing through her tears. 
‘This looks brave, doesn’t it? Oh, I had agen Joe; 
where is he ?” 

‘¢T don’t know—I think he ran the other way. 
watching you.” 

‘‘We must find him,” said Janet, decidedly, getting up 
and starting off in the direction indicated. Margaret made 
no objections to following this time. They called Joe as 
they walked; and after having done so a dozen or more 
times, a head came slowly up from behind a rock. 

VYes— Miss—Janet.”’ 

Come here,”’ said Janet, severely. 

Joe appeared, terror-stricken and tearful. 
Janet,” he sobbed. ‘‘I—I didn’t—mean to.” 

‘* Do you know what you are, Joe ?” she asked, entirely 
disregarding his tears. ‘‘ You are a thief—a (¢hief, Joe— 
for it’s just as wicked to steal cats as to take money or 
silver or—watermelons !” 

Miss Janet,’”’sobbedJoe. ‘ I—I knowed 
it was wrong ; b-but when I—I once said I’d do it, I—I 
c-couldn’t back out.” 

“Ves, you could,” declared Janet. ‘You can always 
break a bad promise, Joe. What did you steal the cats for?’ 

“It was Bill Gormer started it, Miss Janet,” com- 
menced the boy, looking nervously around. 

‘“‘ He’s gone off in your boat,” interrupted Janet. 

“He said he’d lick me if I didn’t do as he told me to.”” 


Janet had forgotten all 


I was 


Miss. 
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The boy semmed relieved to find that his companion was 
gone. ‘ He—he licked me once, Miss Janet, and I—I 
didn’t want him to do it again.” Joe was rubbing himself 
ruefully as he spoke. ‘He said he knew a man who’d 
give us twenty-five cents apiece for—for the skins.” He 
shuddered. 

“ The—the shins ?”’ said Janet. “What skins?” Then 
it came over her suddenly what he meant. Margaret turned 
pale. . 
“Oh, Joe!” she gasped. 
him—kill—the cats?” 

Joe sobbed. “I don’t believe I—c-could have let him 
d-do it,” he stammered. 3 

Janet and Margaret looked at each other in horror for a 
couple of minutes. 

**T don’t really believe Joe meant any harm,” whispered 
Margaret, at last. ‘It was simply because he was afraid 
of the other one.” 

Janet didn’t answer. She looked at the grief-stricken 
boy a moment, and then, turning on her heel in her decisive 
way, started toward the boat. ‘I’m going back to finish 
the chapter of ‘ Pendennis’ now,” she said. 

Margaret picked up Eureka again and went back, too, 
while Joe sank in a little heap on the ground. Janet did 
as she had said she would, and finished the chapter, though 


“And you were going to let 


I doubt if either of the girls had an idea what they were 


reading about. - 

aa I’m afraid we can’t get the cats i in the boat to get them 
back,” said Margaret, when the book was at last closed. 
“T wonder how many more there are.” 

They found out from Joe that there were five cats beside 
Mrs. Pickwick, Eureka, and the kittens, and then they 
made him catch them all. Fortunately, there were several 
grain-sacks, which had been used to bring them to the 
island, and the girls carefully deposited the cats in 
them and laid them in the boat. It was about noon; 
and when Janet had untied the boat, she turned to Joe, 
who stood on the bank with a tear-stained and wcebegone 
face. 

“It’s dinner-time, and we are going home,” she said, 
gravely. ‘Bill Gormer took your boat, Joe Flannery. 
We’re going to leave you here alone. Even if we didn’t 
have a boatful of cats, we couldn’t think of carrying a ¢hie/,. 
You can row home, Margaret—I’ve got to see to the cats,”’ 
she added, settling herself, with the four kittens on her 
lap. 

Margaret took the oars obediently, and pushed off from 
the shore. 

‘6 Miss Janet—J/iss Janet—don’t leave me here,” pleaded 
Joe, holding out his hands appealingly. ‘ I—I’m afraid.” 

‘‘There’s nothing to be afraid of, now that the cats are 
gone, but your own thoughts,” said Janet, firmly, “and it 
will do you good to think for a while. Row faster, please, 
Margaret.”’ 

When they had gone beyond the reach of Joe’s cries, 
Margaret asked what they should do with him. 

‘“‘ Leave him there till to-morrow, and then go over and 
bring him back,” said Janet. 

‘“ But he’ll be frightened to death and starve before 
then,’’ Margaret remonstrated, aghast at sucha plan. “He 
was very wicked, of course, but I don’t believe we ought 
to punish him like that.” 

“It’s the best way for him,” insisted Janet. “If I 
should tell Mrs. Flannery, she’d whip him within an inch 
of his life, and that would simply make a coward of him, I 
believe, because he would not dare to let her know what he 
did. This is the best way, I’m sure, Margaret. Look 
out !” 

The cord of one bag burst, and a large black cat, belong- 
ing to Mrs. Taylor, jumped over the side of the boat. 

Gracious !” exclaimed Janet. ‘Tom will be drowned !”’ 
She dropped the kittens quickly to the bottom of the boat, 
and with Margaret’s help succeeded in rescuing him as he 
came up the second time. “ You poor cat !—oh, dear !— 
what an experience we’re having. Do row faster, Margaret, 
and let these animals get out of the ark.” 


When the boat-house was reached, they opened the bags, . 


and away scampered the cats towards their homes, Thomas 
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reproaches them with ungratefulness. 
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shaking himself, and pepeenty none the worse for his 
bath. 

Mrs. Pickwick was overjoyed to get home again, and © 
seemed much surprised when she saw how accomplished 
the kittens had become in her absence, and she fondled 
and played with them until they fell asleep from, sheer 
weariness. 

It was not until about seven o’clock that evening that 
Mrs. Hawley came back from the city, where she had spent 
the afternoon. Then the story of the rescue of the cats 


‘was told, and when Janet had finished it Mrs. Hawley 


looked quite grave. 
' “ And you left Joe on the island,” she asked, “ with no 
way to get back?” 

“Yes,” said Janet. ‘I thoughtthat a very good punish- 
ment for such a wicked boy.” - 

‘Perhaps it is,” said Mrs. Hawley; ‘‘but, my dear, do — 
you think you have a right to punish him ?” 

‘‘ He stole my cats,” said Janet. 

“That is so, dear; but think of .his mother. Do you 
not suppose that she is very much worried over his absence ? 
And she ought to be the one to punish him, too. Now, 
you must run right across and tell Mr. Somers about it, if 
Margaret hasn’t already done so, and ask him to send his 
man up for Joe right away. The boy has had no dinner or 
supper.” 

Janet’s mind had been troubling her all the afternoon 


about Joe on the island, and she was quite relieved when 


her mother took the responsibility from her. Mr. Somers 
had just come home, and when Janet had delivered her 
message he rowed down to the island himself and brought 
a hungry, penitent, trembling small boy back to his worried 
mother. He left Joe to explain his absence to Mrs. Flan- 
nery as best he could. 

“Your thief is punished sufficiently, I think,” said Mr. 
Somers when he came back. “I never before saw such a 
repentant sinner.” 

Bill Gormer was never seen in town again. When Mrs. 
Pickwick and the kittens are unusually perverse, Janet 
“You don’t seem 
to remember,” she says, ‘“‘ how brilliantly you were rescued. 
from being made into a fur coat !” 


License to Shine 
By Estelle M. Hart 


If you could have seen my Riccardo’s face. no words 
of mine would be necessary to describe his character, 
Such trust, such honesty, such affection, shone in his dark 
eyes; such sweetness and gentleness played about his 
mouth ! 

He was a little Italian boy, who, fresh from sunny 
Italy, came to the public school in the district down by 


the river. 


It was not long before he was seized with the business 
spirit. Many of the other boys sold papers or blacked 
boots before school; and I, their teacher, was frequently 
asked to write a statement in regard to their regular attend- 
ance, which document was carried in a tattered pocket to 
some dignitary, who granted the necessary permission 
for the business venture, and who forthwith fastened a 
nickel badge upon a soiled coat-collar. 

One morning Riccardo, upon entering the school-room, 
came up to me with a request in his smiling face. 

“What do you want, my boy?” I asked, looking down 


_ into his shining eyes. 


‘‘ Li-cense—to—shine,” he said, in quaint monotone. 

License to shine ! 

A mist came before my eyes that almost hid the eager 
face looking up at me. How that little life had shone 
every day he had been with us—always faithful, always 
true, always kind! 3 

License to shine! 

How many of us whose “ license” long ago came to us 
in the words, “ Let your light so shine—,” had borne so 
true a witness as this little child? 
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An Easier Way 
By Frances Bent Dillingham 


They really do have the stupidest ways 
To teach fqlks to read in these duller days. 


First learn your letters, and then learn to spell 
Short words and long words that no one can 
tell. 


Now I've heard a story of long years ago, 
How an old Spanish abbot, called St. Isidro, 


When one of his monks, although pious and 
good, | 

Could not learn how to read, try as hard as he 
would, 


The abbot just gave him a whole book to eat, 
And then, ever after this wonderful feat, 


He always could read with the greatest of 

ease 

The Bible, or prayer-book, or what he might 
please. 


Now I think that saint was a very bright man, 
And it seems to me ’twould be a fine plan 


If, instead of “ We'll study this lesson to-day,” 
Our teacher should always quite pleasantly 
say, 


As she brought us some sweet sugar 
pages to munch, 

“‘The class in Third Reader may 
study its Junch.” 


Dolly’s Prisoner 

“There is a bird in the big elm- | 
tree that must be a stranger in this igh 


section,” said Mrs. Harlowe to her cy 


husband, one evening. “Just listen 
to the queer sound it is making; all 
day I have heard that shrill, chirp- 
ing cry.” 

Like most town-bred people, they 
knew little of birds, and Mr. Har- 
lowe simply said that it was a queer 
sound, and its constant repetition 
annoying. 

Every time Mrs. Harlowe waked 
that night she heard that complaining little 
cry. 
But the next morning Dolly solved the 
mystery. Dolly was only the cat, but so 
intelligent and companionable was she that 
her mistress was convinced she would com- 
pare favorably with many human beings. 

That morning Dolly came to the inner door 
and called softly and coaxingly. ‘Come in!” 
said Mrs. Harlowe. But no! Dolly ran off 
a few feet, then looked back, making a queer 
little trill in her throat that to the accustomed 
ear meant, “I have found a treasure. Come 
and see it.” 

Her mistress followed her through the hall 
to the old stone steps, which were pushed 
away from the house enough to leave a narrow 
crack. Dolly peeped in, and then looked up 
invitingly for her mistress to follow her 
example. 

Peering in, Mrs. Harlowe caught glimpses 
of a fuzzy yellow-and-brown back. “Ob,” 
cried she, ‘now Dolly has caught another of 
Mr. Brown’schickens.” But just then a quick 
movement of the little prisoner popped into 
view a pair of pointed, velvety brown ears. 
A chicken with ears! It could not be 
believed. 

Then Dolly’s master had to becalled. After 
a moment’s looking, he exclaimed: “Why, 
it’s a squirrel!” He was nearly right. It 
was a young chipmunk, quaking with fright in 
his dark, narrow prison. | 

While they stood watching, he sent up a 
pitiful little cry. Mr. and Mrs. Harlowe 
looked at each other a moment, and then Mr. 
Harlowe, with a twinkle in his eye, said 7 “ My 
dear, this is your strange bird.” 

Dolly was carried into the house, and the 
chipmunk gently pushed out from the crack 
with a long stick. Howhedidscamper! He 
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was up the big elm in a twinkling, and safely 
hid in its leaves. 

But soon he must have found another 
refuge, for the Harlowes have never seen 
him or heard their queer bird again. 


A Nation of Stilt-Walkers 
A boy’s idea of using stilts is to find a 


‘method of walking that is difficult and re- 


quires skill. That a community of people 
should be compelled to use stilts, in order to 
do their work and get about the country, is 
almost unknown. It is not singular that these 
people become so expert that they can knit 
while walking on stilts. The stilt-walkers live 
in the south of France, on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay and near the borders of Spain, so 
near that they have acquired many habits of 
the Spanish people. The country of the stilt- 
walkers is Landes. Very many years ago the 
people were driven to stilt-walking. The wind 
from the Bay of Biscay blew the fine white 
sand far inland, making what we call dunes, 


- which are waves of sand that remind you of 


the motion of high waves. They look like 
waves suddenly turned to sand. It was im- 
possible to walk over this sand; and all the 
grass and other vegetation suffered and was 
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Stilt-walkers of Landes 


choked by it. The people were shepherds, 
but it became harder and harder to find feed- 
ing-ground for the sheep. Then the Govern- 
ment made the experiment of planting pine- 
forests. These grew, and prevented the sand 
drifting in as before. Still, walking is very 
difficult and almost impossible for women, 
except by the use of stilts. When the people 
walk on the ground, they walk in their bare 
feet. The leg is covered with a footless stock- 
ing. The foot rest of the stilt is covered with 
sheep-skin, with the wool uppermost, making 
a soft rest for the foot. The pine-forests not 
only saved the land from utter desolation, but 
it gave the people employment. The collect- 
ing of resin is the most profitable industry in 
this section. The wool of the sheep is of 
such a poor quality that it brings a very poor 
price in the market. 

The people are a happy people and have an 
interest in sports. They have stilt-races, and 
some racers have national reputations. One, 
recently, was a long-distance race from Paris 
to Bordeaux, which aroused interest among 
scientists. The distance was 300 miles, and it 
was covered in 76 hours and 55 minutes. The 
stilts used in this race were 65 inches in length, 
but the ordinary walking-stilt is 45 inches. 
The stilts weigh about five or six pounds; the 
pole, which is always carried and used for bal- 
ancing, weighs about five pounds. Bull-fight- 
ing is encouraged, but cows are used instead 
of bulls. So prevalent have these bull-fights 
become that the Government has interfered, 
and attempts to regulate them. 


These Pigeons Knew 


A number of homing-pigeons were stolen. 


A policeman was detailed to trace them. He 
found in a cote a number of pigeons that the 
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Little People 


neighbors said had just come there. The 
man who owned the cote said the pigeons 
were his. “Very well,” said the policeman, 
“that’s easily proved.” He opened the door 
of the cote, and the pigeons flew out at once. 
They circled in the air for a moment and then 
flewaway. The policeman went back to the 
man who had lost his pigeons, and found him 
very happy, for they had all come home. 


A Friend in Need 


An English boy wrote to the London 
“ Times ” an account of how he cared for some 
birds during the severe cold of last winter: 

“T thought perhaps you would allow a 
school-boy to tell you how very tame and fear- 
less the cold and hunger have made the wild 
birds around our house. 

“ Of course, we feed them with bread and 
all sorts of odds and ends, and the ground is 
simply black with our hungry visitors. Even 
the suspicious rooks come quite close to the 
house for their share. 

“A little blue-tit passes its day.in our base- 
ment, heedless of sleepy pussy baking herself 
before the stove. 

“ Most of all, I wish to tell you about my 
strange bedroom companion, a little robin, 

which has taken up its residence in 
my bedroom; and though I leave 
the window open, he never goes out 
except to take a short fly. Wepass 
the night together, and he makes 
his bed in one of my football boots. 

“The other morning he woke me 
up by singing on a chair at the side 
of my bed. I suppose he thought I 
ought to be at my lessons.” 


The Way He Studied 


School boys and girls will appre- 
ciate the following story from the 
“ Youth’s Companion :” 

“When the class in geography 
was called up, it was noticed that 
one of the boys, Frank by name— 
and rather dull by nature—was look- 
ing uncommonly well pleased with 
himself. 

“* Well, Frank,’ said the teacher, ‘do you 
know your lesson to-day ?” 7 

“* Yes, ma’am,’ he answered. ‘ The answer 
to the first question is “ South,” and the next 
is “ Africa,” and the next is “ South America,” 
and the next is “ Peninsula.” ’ 

“¢ But, Frank, that isn’t the way to learn a 
lesson. You must skip about. That’s the 
way I shall do in asking the questions.’ 

“ Frank’s countenance fell. His great dis- 
covery was of no use. 

But, Miss Gray,’ he said, ‘I might not 
skip round the same way you do.’” : 


The Secret of the Cup 


Some motormen working for a street-car | 
company clubbed together to keep a large 
cooler of lemonade at the car-depot. They at 
first put no restrictions upon its use. Other 
men found out where the lemonade was, and 
it was impossible to keep the cooler full. The 
men wanted the lemonade, and yet they could 
not afford to supply it free to all in the stable. 
Then they hit upon a plan. The electrician 
of the company came to the help of the men. 
The cup, chain, and cooler were connected 
with the lamp circuit in the stable, and the 
mat in front of the jarwaskeptdamp. When 
aman not in the secret took the cup in his 
hand, he received a shock. The men in the 
secret —that is, those who contributed toward 
the lemonade—disconnected the current be- 
fore touching the cup. 


The Hornets’ Nest 


The hornets’ nest is football-shaped 
About the rose-bush curled, 
But I would never raise my foot 
To kick it for the world. ; 
—Harper’s Round Table. 


| 
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The Néw Poe? 


_ Four volumes of the new edition of the Works of Edgar 

Allan Poe have now come from the press, and disclose 
very fully the scope and method of the editors. No more 
important editorial work, in connection with any American 
author, has been attempted than that which was undertaken 
when Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Professor George 
Edward Woodberry set about the preparation of a defini- 
tive edition of Poe. It is nearly fifty years since Dr. 
Griswold, Poe’s literary executor, published his collected 
works. It is needless here to comment on the inevitable 
limitations and defects of that edition. The time had 
_come for a corrected and thoroughly revised publication 
of Poe’s work in its entirety, and this difficult task is now 
being performed in this new edition, which, when com- 
pleted, will fill ten volumes. The editdrs, by a happy 
combination of different qualities and of large experience, 
bring to their task every requisite of success. They have 


laid the foundation of their work in the most thorough-. 


going and arduous .examination of everything which has 
appeared in type or in manuscript notes bearing upon the 
subject. They have collated the texts which appeared 
during Poe’s life, they have examined his own notes and 
comments, and they have not only furnished a text which 
is likely to be authoritative and final, but they have also 
given a full variorum of the different poems. : 

Mr. Woodberry prefaces the work by an introductory 
memoir. Readers of The Outlook have not forgotten his 
“Life of Poe ” in the “‘ American Men of Letters ” series, 
a piece of work characterized by extreme thoroughness 
and frankness, altogether one of the most scholarly pieces 
of biography yet produced in this country. There ran 
_ through that biography, however, a note of aloofness and 

coldness. There was evident fairness and truthfulness. 
There was, however, a lack of sympathy which jarred 
even upon those who are disposed to give Poe’s faults and 
vices their full allowance. In this introductory memoir 
Professor Woodberry presents the same general character- 
istics. He is exact, he is truthful, and he is distinctly 
critical in his attitude toward the poet. To seize the best 
in a man, one must look at him with a clear vision of all 
his faults, but with that sympathetic insight which is per- 
haps the only key to a man’s nature. So great an author- 
ity as Goethe has said that, without sympathy, true criticism 
is impossible. One cannot help feeling that, while Pro- 
fessor Woodberry has been absolutely truthful and con- 
scientious, he has not given the most generous interpreta- 
tion of a man who had many and evident weaknesses, 
which are neither to be concealed nor palliated, but in 
whom there was, after all, a great deal that was rare. Mr. 
Stedman furnishes the literary introduction, clear, orderly, 
sympathetic, and yet judicious and critical. Nothing nec- 
essary for the full understanding of Poe escapes his notice. 
He analyzes the tales and groups them. He writes very 
suggestively about their motives, their style, their arrange- 
ment, and he brings out with great keenness both their 
strong qualities and their defects. A single quotation will 
show the temper of this criticism. ‘ Poe,” he says, “ was 
a being of extreme physical and spiritual sensibility, proudly 
reliant upon his mental force and terribly cognizant of his 
infirmities, so intent upon the one and the other as to 
bound the world by his own horizon.” ‘This seems to us 
to go to the very heart of Poe’s strength and of his limita- 
tions. It brings out both the artistic genius and the lim- 
iting self-consciousness of a writer of very singular powers. 
Mr. Stedman has achieved a rare distinction among those 
who have treated of Poe, in that he has so well preserved 
his poise. Most critics and biographers have either made 
Poe a saint, or submerged him completely in the mud of 
his own vices. Poe was not a saint in any sense of the 
word, nor, on the other hand, was he an unreclaimed and 

1 The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Newly Collected and Edited, with Memoir, 


_ Critical Introductions, and Notes, by Edmund Clarence Stedman and George 
Edward Woodberry. Vols. I-IV. Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 
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irreclaimable sinner. He had terrible and pathetic weak- 
nesses; he limited and finally destroyed his own life by 
them ; but he also had fine qualities and great gifts. Mr. 
Stedman has suggested the man, while he has at the same 
time very clearly characterized his work. The new edi- 
tion, as such editions ought always to be, is a model of 
beautiful workmanship. : 


The Future ‘State . 


The number of fresh publications on this subject seems 
to indicate a conviction that a larger and truer thought of 
it is possible. Dr. Gerhard is an honored member of the 
German Reformed Church. He regards immortality as 
not demonstrable, either by science or metaphysics, but as 
credible on the ground of “the reasonableness of God’s 
work.” In this he notes his agreement with Mr. John 
Fiske. He concedes to science that self-consciousness 
without corporeity is inconceivable. The Scriptures 
declare that the life of the world to come is an embodied 
life. There is no disembodied state of man, for man con- 
sists inseparably of body and soul, the one being as neces- 
sary as the other to his existenge. The unity of conscious- 
ness amid the continual changes of the mortal body, and 
its survival after death, are explicable only by supposing a 
permanent, non-atomic substance, through which the spirit 
acts upon the body, and which goes with it when it departs 
from this body to become the basis of a newone. Here 
Dr. Gerhard adopts the views of Ulrici. 

Thus resurrection means rising up into the embodied 
life of the world to come. It is not a remote event, but 
a fact of present experience, whenever the earthly house 
of this tabernacle is dissolved. So Christ, when put to | 
death in the flesh, was at once quickened in the spirit, and 
began to preach the Gospel in Hades. But he .alone 
passed rapidly through the Hades state, in which all others 
will continue till the Great Consummation, and was mani- 
fested during the forty days in the fully perfected spiritual 
body with which he ascended. The body which had 
died upon the cross meanwhile as rapidly underwent 
dissolution, “not by setting aside, but by accelerating 
the activity of the laws by means of which atomic cen- 
ters of force are brought into new relations and adjust- 
ments.” 

To a considerable extent Dr. Gerhard conceives of the 

resurrection, and its related truths of the advent and the 
judgment, as they have been presented by Dr. Whiton, 
from whose book, ‘“ Beyond the Shadow,” he quotes 
freely. He differs from Dr. Whiton in considering that 
these terms denote more than processes of the spiritual 
world that are now going on. The Biblical teachings 
convince him that our birth into the resurrection life, when 
we die, looks forward through a period of growth and 
incompleteness to the attainment of perfected life at the 
end of the world in some future transformation of the 
planet. Then, also, is the full realization of the Second 
Advent, concluding the millennium. Like the resurrection, 
the advent is to him both a process and an event. It 
began essentially on the Day of Pentecost. A _ special 
manifestation of Christ for the Last Judgment, as foretold 
in Matthew, will consummate it at the end. : 
_ Readers of our Notes and Queries will recognize much 
agreement between our views and those of this book, 
which we have aimed to report rather than to discuss. 
Whatever one looks for at the inconceivably distant end 
of the world, before which astronomical and geological 
causes are certain to bring glacial periods, and bouleverse- 
ments of the continents and oceans, which will be veritable 
days of judgment, it is of great consequence to hold to 
the cardinal point of this book—that life in the spiritual 
body immediately succeeds when life in the animal body 
ends. Still more important is it to distinguish Biblically, 
as Dr. Gerhard agrees with Dr. Whiton in doing, between 
“the resurrection of the dead”—the just and unjust 
alike—and “the resurrection /rom the dead,” the prize of 


1 Death and the Resurrection: An Inquiry into Their True Nature. By 
Calvin S. Gerhard, D.D. Charles G. Fisher, Philadelphia. 
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‘“‘ patient continuance in well doing,” the life of moral 
health and glory, which is for the just alone. 


- Novels and Tales 


It is a pity that Mr. Zangwill cannot review his own novel, 
The Master, for these columns. No doubt he would write 
some cleverly bitter things against it. As for ourselves, we can 
find it in our heart to say only that we do not see clearly why, 
after writing between five hundred and six hundred pages about 
this “ master,” the author should not have gone on and written 
five pages more. The story is about a young artist who, for the 
sake of material success, compromises with his idealsinart. He 
makes his first mistake in marrying for money. The case is the 
obverse of Cousin Amy of Locksley Hall. This time it is the 
man who is dragged down; the moral of the whole story is trite. 
The only new idea is that Mr. Zangwill makes his hero become 
converted through falling into a deep sin. This is his chance of 
salvation, as in many an instance itis. The geography of the tale 
stretches from Canada to London. There is some good psycho- 
logical work done in these pages, especially in the tracing of 
the hereditary traits of the Strang family. The weakness of 
the book is in its dialogue, which is almost flat in many places, 
and delays rather than hastens the movement of the story. For 
those who have ears to hear, this story of Mr. Zangwill’s preaches 
a powerful sermon. The ethical quality of the book is of the 
first order. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s latest story, Wzth the Procession (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York), is a distinct advance on “ The Cliff- 
Dwellers,” and is, in its way, one of the best studies of social 
life which has appeared in a long time past. It is a book of 
thorough and close observation and of thorough and conscien- 
tious workmanship. Mr. Fuller knows his Chicago well. He 
is not depicting the city as a whole, nor is he attempting to 
put between the pages of a single volume its vast and many- 
sided life ; but he has chosen one significant aspect of that life, 
and he has breathed into his story the very breath of Chicago’s 
materialistic energy and movement. Taking as his motive the 
introduction of a wealthy family into contemporaneous society, 
he traces with a very skillful hand and with very subtle 
insight the moral and social changes involved, and he indicates 
the kind of degeneration of fiber which is likely to accompany 
such a shifting of the social and moral base. The book is full 
of clever touches; one of the best things, artistically, which it 
contains is the contrast afforded by introducing the dilettante 
young scion of the family, who has been educated abroad, 
and who continually sees and talks of Chicago from the 
standpoint of a fldneur. That Mr. Fuller has distinct talent 
as a novelist was demonstrated before this latest story appeared, 
but “ With the Procession ” marks a fresh development of his 
power, because it registers a marked expansion of that power. 

Great things were expected of J/ajesty, by Louis Couperus, 
translated by Messrs. De Mattos’and Dowson. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) Those who had read the Dutch novelist’s 
“Eline Vere ” had been so much impressed by his vivid descrip- 
tions, his natural dialogues, his skillful character-studies, and his 
vivacious style that they confidently expected to find all of these 
things in “ Majesty.” Those, moreover, who had read his “ Foot- 
steps of Fate ” (which, like “ Eline Vere,” has been translated by 
Mr. Gosse) counted on a further study of the effects of fatal- 
ism on the human mind which distinguished that book. In 
‘“« Majesty ” these readers have been both pleased and disap- 
pointed. The plot is a good one and well worked out, but the 
characters are vague, not to say shadowy. The author’s style 
is more than ever nervous and spasmodic, but he gives us, never- 
theless, passages of undeniable power and dignity. We can- 
not rid ourselves of an added disappointment and oppression in 
this book ; for so evidently and morbidly sensitive to impres- 
sions of the gloomy, the fateful, and the painful is our author, 
that he does not hesitate to spin out his horrors to a sometimes 
wearisome length. 

Nothing has appeared for a long time more beautiful, either 
as art or life, than Count Tolstoi’s W/aster and Man, translated 
by A. H. Beaman. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) This 
simple, affecting, and tender story is a masterpiece of its kind. 
It shows how a great artist, dealing with the simplest elements 
of human life and experience, can fashion a genuine work of 
art. Mr. Howells’s introduction will seem to those who read it 
in advance, or who lack a sympathetic insight into the signifi- 
cance of Count Tolstoi’s story, somewhat overdrawn; but those 
who see what Tolstoi means, and who therefore realize the 
beautiful skill with which he has developed his meaning, will 
find Mr. Howells a faithful interpreter. It is a book to be 
widely read for the unaffected lesson of humanity which it 
teaches, for the beautiful flowering of the instinct of brotherhood 
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which it illustrates, and for its power to touch and dignify the 
homeliest character and the homeliest incident with that spiritual 
significance in which alone this world and this life reveal their 
hidden purposes. 

Mrs. Ward’s latest work, 7he Story of Bessie Costrell, although 
put within very brief limits, is distinctly the strongest and most 
artistic piece of writing she has yet given the world. The story 
is laid among the English agricultural laborers and peasantry— 
if one may use that word in connection with any class of English 
laborers. It is somber in tone and tragic in its outcome. The 
character-sketching is close, firm, and admirable; the story is 
told without the waste of a word from beginning to end. In 
construction and style it marks a distinct advance over anything 
which Mrs. Ward has yet done. It is one of the real books of 
the year. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) | 

The double standard of morality that society has set up for 
man and for woman is the topic of the story 4 Study in Preju- 
dices. The novel, though slight, has its powerful moral; the 
finale is purely painful. The pictures of marital infelicity that 
are exhibited will not, we trust, completely put an end to matri- 
mony. Mr. George Paston, the author, does not appear to have 
a high regard for the masculine soul. All the men of the tale 
are poor sticks; the women are angels—generally suffering 
angels. The fable teaches the emancipation of woman. 


(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A Truce, and Other Stories, by Mary Tappan Wright, is a 


voiume notable for its strong individuality. Some of the stories 


are defective in construction. They are, indeed, not properly 
stories, but sketches. As sketches they have two notable quali- 
ties—freshness of imagination and suggestiveness. It is not 
always easy to gather their meaning on the face, but one feels 
that they have a meaning. 1n more than one case they reveal a 
genuine power, and in no instance are any of these stories com- 
monplace. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The Story of Christine Rochefort, by Helen Choate Prince 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), gives us a pleasant descrip- 
tion of Blois. Against this background there stands out an 
artistically told tale. From it we learn something of Socialism 
in France to-day. The story as a social study is not profound, 
but is full of interesting observation and suggestiveness. 

Melting Snows, by Prince Schoenaich-Carolath, has been 
translated into English by Margaret Symonds and published by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. The name of the 
translator will attract more attention than the name of the 
novelist, but even the excellent translation does not save the 
story from being oppressively sentimental. 3 

The Rev. Dr. William Wilberforce Newton, the author of . 
“ Priest and Man,” “ A Run Through Russia,” etc., has written a 
novel entitled PAz/ip MacGregor. (The Student Publishing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.) Dr. Newton tells us that his story, taken 
from the complex life of to-day, is the history of the development 
of a soul over the storms of a violated conscience into the quiet 
waters of a life regulated by a divine motive. The story is pic- 
turesque, full of incident, and, while its matter impresses us as 
somewhat undigested in the author’s mind, its narration is not 
without a certain appeal. 

The collection of tales by H. D. Lowry, called Women’s Trag- 
edies (Roberts Brothers, Boston), is indeed marked rather by 
tragedy than by comedy. Some of the sketches are very good, 
others not so good. Their realism is often oppressive, but it 
would be useless to deny that there are in them touches of | 
originality and power. 

So cleverly natural and straightforward in its ingenuousness 
is the style of Wy Jndian Summer, by Princess Olga Canta- 
cuzene Altieri, translated by Agnes Euan-Smith, that it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether it be history or fiction. It has the form 
of an autobiography of an Italian countess; is full of local 
color and Italian fire, and in its totality is a well-rounded period 
of a love-story. The ending is peaceful but sad, and the moral 
is upon the face of the story. The realismis refreshing. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 

The Vengeance of James Vansittart, by Mrs. J. H. Needell, 
is a novel written in way of warning to young women who are 
tempted to marry for money. The Diana of this story does, 
from the best motives possible in the nature of the case, marry 
for the sake of money, and the result is that she gets her deserts. 
She degenerates morally, and the prospective wealth proves to be 
only a mirage. She is left with a husband on her hands, whose 
weakness she despises and whose person she hates. She loves 
another. The wicked uncle, who out of revenge had spoiled his 
brother’s son, finally dies, and the author, out of pure pity for 
the heroine, kills off the poor creature of an objectionable hus- 
band. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has given us a version of Schulze- 
Smidt’s Madonna of the Alps. It is a psycho-pathological 
novel about an Italian guide and his wife. It is very intense. 


The material of the study is of a religious character. Most 
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of the story is laid on the shore of Lago di Gardo. The 
book is to us more painful than pleasing. The somber shades 
are lightened at the close, but the impression of the misery and 
its tragedies in the narrative remain after the book is closed and 
laid aside. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. W. H. Bishop has written a novel called 7he Garden 
of Eden, U.S. A.: A Very Possible Story. The sub-title tempts 
one to quote Dr. Samuel Johnson’s old joke, ‘“ Would to 
heaven that it had been impossible!” The mixture of love 
and Socialism in this story might be forgiven, but not even 
the saints can pardon the solecisms. There must be some 
justice, even where we pity. The Communism of this tale is 
tempting, but not definitely enough defined to call for a serious 
criticism. As to the rest, the story drags through nearly four 
hundred pages. (C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 

The Countess Bettina: The History of an Innocent Scandal, 
is an anonymous novel of a perfervid sensational character. The 
adventures are too wonderful to relate, and the hero outdoes 
D’Artagnan and his three musketeers. The Countess Bettina 
is a determined young woman who will not marry the man that 
her father destines for her husband ; instead, she summons to her 
aid in flight a total stranger, a young diplomat who imperils his 
own advancement by getting himself involved in the family 
matters of dukes and counts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson has published a volume of 
Lyrics (Macmillan & Co., New York), which are in many ways 
admirabie productions. They are sympathetic and vivid, the 
manner of their teliing is always delicate, and yet their sum and 
substance oppresses one with an indefinable melancholy. Their 
greatest fault is their seeming lack of depth and of virile force. 
We almost hesitate, however, to make this criticism when we 
can read these lines in the very first lyric of the book : 

| I praise Thee, Father, for the sky, 


Thy soft, translucent canopy, 
The pompous cloudland trailing by ; 


For large and level plains that swell 
To wooded height, sequestered dell, 
Not waste, but tilled and watered well; 


For elms that break in cloudy green, 
With hamlet roofs that peek between, 
For orchards rather guessed than seen. 


I praise Thee, Father, for the prize 
Of friendship, whether wild or wise, 
The sudden glance of answering eyes; 
For motions of bewildering grace, 


For spirits sweeter than the face 
That screens them; for that lost embrace ; 


For stubborn hopes that will not die, 
‘Though flouted by the sullen sky, 
_ And based on saddest memory ; 


For wholesome shame, that strongly schools 
The raging impulses of fools 

By sudden pangs or patient rules ; 

For love that, when my spirit trips, 
Through the cold throng towards me slips, 
And rains soft kisses on my lips. 

I praise Thee, Father, though Thou thrust 
Me crying in the common dust, 

Not as I will, but as I must. 


Among rrecent biographies few will be read by a small group 
of people with greater interest than that which bears the name 
of its subject, john Addington Symonds: A Biography, by 
Horatio F. Brown. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This 


work is called a biography, but it is practically an autobiography, - 


since Symonds furnishes most of the matter which it contains. 
The world, which is familiar with his heroic struggle against dis- 
ease and death, with his arduous career, and with his volumi- 
nous and eminently interesting works, will learn in these volumes 
the story of his sickness, his despairs, his doubts, his wrestlings, 
and his successes. One cannot competently estimate the value 
of his work as a whole, nor understand its moral significance, 
until he has read this autobiography. From his youth upward, 
Symonds was a child of abnormal temperament. He had an 
intensely active mind and intensely active nerves, a combination 
full of peril. He overworked from childhood, and he was over- 
wrought from childhood. There is something infinitely pathetic 
in the sense of loneliness which one gets from the story of his 
boyhood; a loneliness begotten, not from lack of warm affec- 
tion, but from his morbid sensitiveness and the unnatural activ- 
ity of his imagination. At nineteen he was one of the group 
of brilliant young men upon whom Dr. Jowett was exercising so 
marked an influence at Oxford. A year later he had won the 
Newdigate prize for poetry, and was graduated with very high 
honors. The strain of his college life was followed by a com- 
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plete physical prostration. He had already made two trips 
abroad, and he now went a third time for rest and change. 
Then came his pre-eminently fortunate and happy marriage. 
The story is a long one, and this biography is, in the main, a 
study in psychology. The thoughtful reader will find in ita 
great deal that throws light on some of the moods of the men 
of to-day. He will find in it the sources of their strength and 
the sources also of their weaknesses; but, making the fullest 
allowances for Symonds’s limitations, no one can read this book 
without a profound admiration for the heroic endurance of the 
man and for the achievements which show the masterful ele- 
ment that was in him,-despite his morbid self-consciousness. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Zaagwill lately correctly described a number of con- 
temporaneous writers as “ falling in the sere and Yellow Book.” 

—A recent writer in “ Blackwood’s ” does not hesitate to 
classify decadent literature as of three kinds—“ erotic, neurotic, 
and tommyrotic.” 

—‘ The Bookman ” informs us that “ Elizabeth Hastings,” 
the author of that clever satire, “ An Experiment in Altruism,” 
turns out to be Miss Margaret Sherwood, a young instructor in 
Wellesley College. 

—The New York “ Evening Post” says that Dr. Max Nordav, 
who is now engaged on a new work, “ The Elements of Society,” 
is practicing his profession of medicine in Paris, that he is a Jew, 


_and that his real name is Simon. 


—It is announced that Madame Adam will shortly relinquish 
much of the editorship of the “‘ Nouvelle Revue,” which in the 
future will be controlled mainly by MM. Léon Daudet and 
Georges Hugo. Madame Adam is led to this decision because 
she wishes to devote herself almost entirely to the preparation 
of her memoirs. 

—Dr. Robertson Nicoll says that Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
founded the new “ Chapman’s Magazine ” upon three assump- 
tions: “ First, that the public wanted a magazine containing 
nothing but fiction ; second, that they wanted their fiction with. 
out illustrations ; and, third, that the fiction of the future will 
take largely the form of dialogue.” These propositions are hard 
to accept. 

—In the “ Westminster, Gazette ” we read the following ac- 
count of M. Zola’s plot in his new novel “ Rome :” 

The chief character, Pierre, has come to Rome to save from threats to place 
on the Index Expurgatorius a work with which, in all sincerity, he thought 
that he had exalted Leo XIII. in his work of Christian unity and universal 
peace. Pierre’s mental reflections, as he gazes on the Eternal City, show that 
he is a passionate advocate of a new Rome, a spiritual Rome which will rule 
over the nations of the world reconciled, when Christianity will have again 
become the religion of justice and truth, as it was before it allowed itself to be 
captured by the rich and powerful. Pierre evokes a dream of a broad religious 
feeling free from all rites, and, denouncing the childish superstition of Lourdes 
—execrable symptoms of an epoch of too much suffering—foretells a great future 
for an enlightened Papacy. 

—« The price paid to Mrs. Humphry Ward by Messrs. Smith “ 
& Elder for ‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell,’” says the “ Athe- 
nzum,” “is well over a thousand pounds. The work has been 
largely subscribed, as it needed to be under such circumstances.” 
To this the “ Critic ” adds: “ That is, let us say for convenience, 
$5,000 for the English book rights. For the American book 
rights $5,000 was probably paid, and for the English and Amer- 
ican serial rights some $5,000 more. I dare say there was 
something worth while from Canada and Australia; but even if 
there was not, $15,000 is a ‘ tidy’ sum for a story of not more 
than 25,000 words. Sixty cents a word beats the record. 
Where are Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Burton Harrison now ?” 

—At the last meeting of the French Academy M. Jules Le- 
maitre, the poet and critic, was elected to membership, in succes- 
sion to the late Victor Duruy, the historian. In this election it 
is interesting to notice that M. Zola again received but one vote. 
M. Lemaitre is only forty-two years old. Twenty years ago he 
became Professor of Rhetoric in the Lycée of Havre. He was 
transferred to Algiers, to Besancon, and to Grenoble. A dozen 
years ago he began to write literary reviews for the “ Revue Bleue.” 
His review on Renan was such a brilliant and incisive piece of 
work that it at once made its author famous. He then became 
the successor of J. J. Weiss as dramatic critic of the “ Journal 
des Débats,” and he also became a lecturer at the Sorbonne. 
He has published many literary reviews and criticisms of dra- 
matic and other forms of literature. He is also himself a dram- 
atist. His play “ Revoltée” has been produced at the Odéon, 
and his “ Mariage Blanc ” at the Comédie Francaise. His books 
of stories are entitled “ Serénus,’”’ * Les Rois,” and “ Les Médail- 
lons.” The fame of M. Lemaitre, however, rests almost entirely 
upon his literary reviews. They are at once gay and erudite. 
They are full of surprises, and as full of common sense. 

[For list of Books Received see page 189] 
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The Religious World 


Our correspondent at Toronto 
The Pan-American Congress writes as follows of the second 

week of the Congress: The 
interest of the Congress has grown steadily day by day, and the 
eminent specialists who have addressed the various sessions have 
done full justice to the occasion. At the first, the comments of 
the provincial press were ludicrous indeed; they failed utterly 
to grasp the scope of the Congress, and published reports that 
betrayed ignorance, not only of the identity of the speakers, but 
also of the importance of the subjects discussed. Light dawned 
gradually, and during the last three days the local press has 
awakened to the situation. The prejudices of the community 
had also to be overcome, and the disappointment occasioned by 
the failure of Archbishop Ireland to keep his engagement on 
Friday evening threw additional difficulty in the way; but in- 
creasing audiences greeted each session. Saturday morning 
(July 20) the Pavilion was well filled, and the audience listened 
with attention broken only by outbursts of applause to the state- 
ments of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; of the 
Rev. Morgan Wood, of Detroit, who pleaded for the Institutional 
Church; and of Mrs. S. G. Wood, of Toronto, who told of the 
work being done for girls in the Dominion. The Saturday after- 
noon sectional meetings were well attended, especially at St. 
James’s Square Church, where the Hon. C. C. Bonney, of Chi- 
cago, presided over a Parliament of Religious Extension. The 
feature of the Saturday evening session was the address of Mrs. 
Henry Wade Rogers, of Evanston, IIll., on “ Recent Progress in 
Philanthropy.” Professor William Fremont Blackman, of Yale 
University, preceded her with an address on the “ Scientific 
Value of Love,” and the Rev. Francis Ryan, rector of St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Toronto, followed her in an address on the 
‘* Organization of Charities in the Roman Catholic Church.” He 
was dramatic in his statements, and thrilled his audience with 
his descriptions of the heroism of Catholic missionaries. On 
Sunday a Missionary Session was held in the afternoon at 
Massey Music Hall, and.four thousand people were assembled 
when the Rev. Charles S. Eby, D.D., opened the service with 
an address on the “ Problem of Modern Missions ;” following him, 
the Very Rev. W. R. Harris gave an address on Roman Catholic 
missions that shone with brilliancy of diction, perspicuity of 
tHought, and revelations regarding the organizations of the 


_ Propaganda for mission work that astounded all who heard 


him. Dr. J. T. Gracey, of Rochester, N. Y., told in a masterly 
way of Protestant missions. 


Monday morning was Editors’ Day, and 
Closing Sessions Major J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, Mo., spoke 

of “The Press as an Educational Factor ;” 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards, of Chicago, told about “ Reform 
ing Printers’ Ink; ” and Dr. A. C. Courtice, of Toronto, spoke of 
the “ Methods of Reform.” The afternoon sessions were also 
more largely attended, and perhaps the address that received 
closest attention was that of Captain Cornelius Gardener, Com- 


mandant United States Army, Detroit, who spoke on the “ Pin- 


gree Potato Plan.” Monday evening the Pavilion was thronged, 
and Chancellor Nathaniel Burwash, D.D., Victoria University, 
Toronto, opened the session with an address on the “ Correlation 
of Intelligence, Morality, and Religion.” He was followed by 


the Rt. Rev. M. N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant — 


Episcopal Church in Minnesota, who delivered an able address 
on * The Outlook for Church Unity.” Tuesday morning and 
afternoon the regular sessions were held, addresses being de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. T. J. Conaty on the “ Roman Catholic 
Church in the Educational Movement of To-day,” and by Rabbi 
Lazarus and the Rev. Dr. Sims, of Toronto. Tuesday evening 
the Pavilion was thronged by an enthusiastic audience, which 
listened with great appreciation to the closing exercises of the 
Congress. A statistical address of great value on “ Religious 
Progress in the United States” was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, New York, and Mrs. Charles Henrotin, of Chi- 
cago, President of the Woman’s Federation of American Clubs, 
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told in a witty and thoughtful way of the “ Educational Value of 
Woman’s Clubs.” The usual resolutions were adopted at the 
close of the session. From the beginning of the Congress to its 
close there has been a gradual growth of interest. The fraternal 
relationship of men who are leaders of thought in their various 
departments and denominations cannot but have a lasting influ- 
ence upon-the sympathies of those men. In this particular the 
Congress has accomplished a very desirable work. The frank 
and free discussion at the various sessions has tended to 
emphasize the points of harmony ratherthan the points of 
difference. To President S. G. Smith, D.D., of St. Paul, Minn., 
great credit is due for the excellent and well-conducted pro- 
gramme which he provided. There are rumors that an attempt 
will be made to hold the next Congress in New York, and the 
matter has been referred to a permanent committee, composed 
of the following well-known gentlemen: The Rev. D. J. Burrell, 
D.D.; the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; the Rev. S. G. 
Smith, D.D.; Dr. Paul Carus; the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.; 
the Hon. C. C. Bonney, Rabbi Wise, Professor William Clark, 
D.C.L.; the Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, the Hon. O. A. Howland, 
the Very Rev. Dean W. R. Harris, the Rev. F. M. Bristol, D.D.; 
William B. McMurrich, Q.C. 


The Hon. John Wanamaker, 
who is a warm friend of the 
3 Y. M. C. A. work, said in a 
speech before the British National Council, at Exeter Hall, in 
London, last week : -‘ We have come to realize in America that 
the way to take care of the country is to take care of our young 

en.” With this statement Mr. D. L. Moody, whose great work 
of uplifting men is deservedly so popular, doubtless agrees, as 
his celebrated Northfield movement particularly shows. What 
Mr. Moody calls “ the ninth child of the Northfield movement” 
was born a few days since at East Northfield, and has -been . 
christened “* Camp Northfield.” In his address on the occasion 
of this opening, Mr. Moody-enumerated his children in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) Northfield Seminary; ° (2) Mount Hermon 
School; (3) General Conference for Christian Workers; (4) 
World’s Student Conference ; (5) The Bible Institute, Chicago ; 
(6) The Northfield Training-School; (7) Young Women’s Col- 
lege Conference; (8) Colportage Association ; (9) The North- 
field Y. M. C. A. Encampment. He also spoke earnestly of the 
advantages offered young men coming from the various Young 
Mén’s Christian Associations of the country to spend their 
vacation at this camp. A special Association Conference will 
be held August 18-25 in connection with this Encampment. Dur- 
ing these dates the afternoons will be devoted to recreation, the 
mornings and evenings to sessions of the Conference. Two 
Bible courses will be taken up, one hour daily being devoted to 
each. A Bible-training class will be taught by Don O. Sheldon, 
General Secretary of the East Ejighty-sixth Street Branch of 
New York City, and an evangelistic Bible class taught by Mr. 
Bond, a prominent business man of Buffalo. The principal 
speakers will be Mr. Moody, the Rev. Prebendary H. W. Webb- | 
Peploe, of London, and the Rev. Dr. Andrew Murray, of South 
Africa. The evenings of the Conference weck will be devoted 
to “camp-fire talks” on Association topics by such prominent 
Jaymen as Mr. H. M. Moore, of Boston; General J. J. Esty, of 
Brattleboro’, Vt.; Mr. W. D. Murray, of Plainfield, N. J.; Mr. 
John B. Squire, of Buffalo, N.Y.; and Mr. W. P. Fisk, of Con- 
cord, N.H. Following these talks, informal conferences will be 
conducted by the following Secretaries on Association work: 
C. K. Ober, C. L. Gates, H. P. Anderson, W. B. Millar, Sec- 
retaries of the International Committee; and E. F. See, Sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Association. The British Associations 
have done more than those in America in providing for young men 
at seaside and other resorts for the period of their vacation. This 
Encampment of the Young Men’s Christian Association certainly 
is a step in the right direction, since it affords a comfortable 
resting-place for young men at an extremely small cost, and at 
the same time gives the rarest opportunities for moral and spirit- 
ual growth. And it may confidently be hoped that it will result in 
wide and lasting benefit because it is under the joint Jeadership 
of Mr. Moody and the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
America. 


Association Encampment 
at Northfield ” 
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ei Piiiaieenie J ust now much public interest in the Bib e 
a is manifested in the great summer meetings 
on the Bible 


in various parts of the country. Among 
them perhaps the conferences at Asheville, N. C., Asbury Park, 
N. J., and’ Northfield, Mass., may be considered as fairly repre- 
sentative. These conferences represent many months of plan- 
ning and many years of studious toil and varied Christian experi- 
ence. The Southern Biblical Assembly at Asheville opened 
July 18, and will continue in session four weeks. It is under 
the direction of the American Society of Religious Education, 
- whose headquarters are at Washington City. The object of this 
Assembly is to awaken increased interest in the Scriptures, to 
promote their general study by improved methods, and to dis- 
seminate such information of the Book as will show its value in 
the various relations of life. It has already succeeded in bring- 
ing together many of the best scholars and religious leaders in 
the various religious denominations from all parts of the fair 
Southland. The following embrace but a few of the topics on 
the lengthy programme, but will serve to indicate the general 
trend and. scope of the Assembly : “ The Bible and the Sabbath,” 
‘¢The Bible and Temperance,” “ The Bible and. Missions,” 
“The Bible and the Modern Sunday-School,” “ The Bible, the 
Word of God,” “ The Bible and the Old MSS.,” “ The Bible 
in English,” “The Bible Idea of God, of Man, of Christ,” 
‘The Bible and Modern Discovery,” “ The Bible and Natural 
Science,” “ The Bible and Ethnology,” “The Bible and Civili- 
zation,” “ The Bible and Sociology,” “ The Bible and the Crit- 
ics,” ** The Bible and Character-Building.” The International 
Bible Conference was opened at Asbury Park July 24, and was 
very largely attended. Major D. W. Whittle, of Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield School, had charge of the introductory meeting. 
-Professor William G. Moorehead, of Ohio, Professor Ernest 
Streeter, of New York, and the Rev. William J. Erdman, of 
Philadelphia, delivered able addresses. ‘This Conference seeks 
to enlarge the study of man’s spiritual nature, to ascertain the 
laws of spiritual growth, and the best means of spiritual culture 
among all] races of men. The annual Conference for Bible 
Study at Northfield lasts two weeks, beginning on August 3. 
A list of interesting and well-known speakers, comprising many 
who have thrilled and inspired Northfield audiences in former 


years, and others of world-wide reputation who will be there for — 


the first time, has been given out. Among the speakers of 
former years on the programme are: the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of 
the Bible Institute, Chicago; the Rev. H. C. Mabie, Boston; 
the Rev. A. T. Pierson, Philadelphia; and Major D. W. Whittle, 
Northfield. Besides these, the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Preb- 


endary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Messrs. Morgan and 


Scott, publishers of the London ~ Christian ;” Dr. Andrew 
Murray, of South Africa, and Dr. W. J. Erdman, of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Webb-Peploe is called one of the most interesting and inspir- 
ing Bible teachers of the day. The presence of Dr. Andrew 
Murray, the well-known missionary, educator, and religious 
writer of South Africa, assures a rich feast of spiritual things to 
all who can be present. Certainly these conferences will pro- 
mote a broader fraternity and a greater religious interest. 


A Conference on the subject of 


The Oak Island 


Christian Unity was held last 
Christian Unity Conference } 


| week at Oak Island Beach, a 
new place of summer resort on the southern Long Island coast. 
On the morning of Tuesday, July 23, the Conference was opened 
by the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, who made a forcible presentation of the divided and 
subdivided conditions of American Christianity. He was fol- 


lowed in the afternoon of the same day, in a presentation of | 


the facts from a different point of view, by the Rev. Dr. Leighton 
Williams, of the Amity Baptist Church in this city. The 
speakers expected for Wednesday, who were to dwell upon the 
evils consequent upon these divisions, were both prevented from 
attending ; but on Thursday, the 25th, the Rev. Dr. Franklin 
Noble, editor of the “ Treasury,” in the morning, and the Rev. 
Dr. W. Hegeman in the afternoon, spoke respectively of De- 
nominational Federation as the appropriate remedy for these 
evils, and of the Local Federation of our Christian Forces as 
the immediately practicable first step towards unity and the 
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immediate necessity of the time. These were followed on 
Friday morning by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Langdon, Secretary of 
the League of Christian Unity, who urged the absolute necessity 
of at least ultimate organic unity among all Christian bodies 
and the careful consideration of the Chicago-Lambeth articles as 


the only basis of such unity, thus far proposed, which afforded any 


hope of acceptance by both Roman Catholics and Protestants ; 
and in the afternoon by the Rev. Dr. G. Woolsey Hodge, of 
Philadelphia, who <welt upon the special fitness of the Episcopal 
Church, in many respects, to be a center of such an organic 
unity. Each of these addresses was followed by some discus- 
sion of the statements and principles of the speaker; and on 
Friday this discussion was very warm and earnest, not only on 
the part of the ministers of various denominations joining in the 
Conference, but also by others present. The Conference was 
closed on Saturday by addresses from Swami Vivekananda and 
from Dr. Paul Carus, editor of the -* Monist ” on the more world- 
wide asp: cts of the subject. 


The fifth annual Summer Conference 
of Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions at Lake Geneva was held July 
2 to 12, for the purposes of Bible study, practical consideration 
of missionary work, discussion of Association methods, and 
preparation for general Christian work among young women in 
cities and colleges. Bible classzs were held each morning—one 
in an inductive study of John’s Gospel, led by Professor R. R. 
Lloyd, D.D., of the Pacific Theological Seminary, and a second, 
a training-class for personal workers, conducted by Miss 
Emma F. Burgess, General Secretary of the Association at 
Topeka, Kan. The one hundred and sixty-eight college women, 
representing ninety-seven institutions of learning, met daily for 
conference concerning the problems confronting the Association 
worker in college, under the leadership of Miss Eva Seevers, 
Evangelical Secretary of the International Committee; and the 
workers in city Associations were under the leadership of Miss 
Alice M. Stevens, General Secretary of the North Chicago Asso- 
ciation. Missionary conferences were conducted by Miss Abbie 
M. Lyon and Mr. H. T. Pitkin, ‘Traveling Secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. The athletic work was in charge 
of Miss Abbie Mayhew, Physical Director of the Minneapolis 
Association. Platform addresses were given by the Rev. Way- 
iand Hoyt, D.D., the Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, President J. W. Bash- 
ford, and Miss Sybil Carter. Immediately following the Confer- 
ence, an International Council was held for tive days, for the pur- 
pose of prayer and for shaping the policy for the coming 
year. The Conference was of great practical value and spirit- 
ual uplift, both from the public meetings and discussions and 
from the quiet gatherings for prayer and personal blessing. 
There were present 235 young women, representing 18 city Asso 
ciations, 32 universities, 47 colleges, 12 normal schools, 3 acad- 
emies, 2 seminaries, and 1 high school. Fifteen States were 
represented. Fourteen denominations sent delegates, the 
Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, and Presbyterian leading. 
Forty-six of the young women were student volunteers. 


A Summer Conference 


From the eloquent appeal made to the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by the Trustees of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor at the recent gather- 
ing in Boston we make the following extract : 


The Christian Endeavor movement is a practical illustration of the gracious 
fact that Christian spiritual unity is possible without absolute uniformity or 
centralization of authority. But spiritual union can gain, not by the cold touch 
of finger-tips through formal fraternal resolutions, but only by heart-to-heart 
and face-to-face contact. We regard the Methodist Episcopal Church as one 
of the foremost in the proclamation of Christian spiritual fraternity, and we 
greatly desire té6 welcome the Methodist Episcopal young people, with their 
glorious fervor, to our delightful interdenominational fellowship. But Chris- 
tian Endeavor cannot be simply a mass of miscellaneous societies. Every great 
movement must necessarily have unity of purpose and some common channels 
of work along which such purpose can flow. Christian Endeavor tvok at least 
general shape, and evinced its equal adaptability to varying ecclesiastical 
polities, several years before the beginning of similar movements, and since 
our name has never carried a merely denominational color, and since Christian 
Endeavor is a distinctly spiritual movement, we have asked that only such soci- 
eties as are willing to accept our principles and main ways of work, and are 
under the control of the evangelical bodies to which they belong, take upon 
themselves our name. Thus, and thus only, can we maintain the peculiar 
felicity of Christian Endeavor, at once its denominational devotion and its large 
and beautiful interd inational fellowship. 


A Plea for 
Christian Fellowship 
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The Home Club 
The Care of the Feet 


By Katherine Armstrong 


Discomfort of the feet is something ex- 
ceedingly annoying. To reach it and allay it 
is easy and simple with proper means. 

The time to apply helpful remedies—at 
night—is usually the time when we are wearied 
and longing for our sleep, and so we neglect the 
healthful, tonic treatment that prepares us com- 
fortably to take the steps that the duties of the 


following day may demand. Little pity for those 


whose folly in wearing shoes too short or too 
tight, for the sake of a pretty foot, have brought 
upon themselves the inevitable natural results. 
People of sound sense will choose a “ common- 


sense shoe,” and disdain to torture themselves 


for a’size or two of difference in their afpar- 
ent foot. . Such a useful member, upon which 
we are all so dependent, should surely be well 
treated. 

Prolonged use of the feet will weary even 
the strongest. All the more important is it, 
then, that they are well cared for and comfort- 
ably clad. All cannot favor themselves in this 
respect. Visiting one of our city missions, 
not long ago, a working-girl came to me and 
asked in a most pathetic manner “ what she 
could do for her aching feet.” She seemed - 
discouraged ; she had no spare money. I 
must tell her of something inexpensive, easy. 
and available. So I told her to put two large 
spoonfuls of common salt in two quarts of tepid 
‘water, and keep her tired feet in it ten or fif- 
teen minutes every night before retiring, and 
she would soon find great relief, even in so 
simple a remedy. I also told her to get from 
the druggist five cents’ worth of neat’s-foot 
oil, and with a little sponge or bit of cloth 
apply it thoroughly to her shoes every morm- 
ing; for it softens the leather, makes the 
shoes adapt themselves to the feet, and makes 
them last and wear very much longer. It is 
far preferable to the best polish, and will not in- 
jure even patent leather; its use is very satis- 
factory both for the shoes and the feet. One 
can get rest and ease from tired feet by fre- 
quent changes, if she possess several pairs of 
shoes; that is what working-girls can seldom 
afford. Some remedy, attainable, effectual, 
and inexpensive, was what this poor girl needed 
—the salt-water evening bath as suggested. 
But many a one who does not work at all has 
often aching fect. : 

A foot-bath, especially in warm weather, is 
very grateful if alittle ammonia or bay rum, 
or both, be added to the water, instead of salt. 

Chilblains are a disease that affects the feet 
generally, sometimes the hands, and even the 
ears and nose. They are a disorder of the 
skin, with some disturbance of the circulation. 
They are supposed to be first caused by very 
sudden changes of local temperature, and they 
usually first come on in the winter months; 


. but for a long time thereafter the sufferer is 


liable to attacks of the most intolerable itch- 
ing and burning, quite as distressing as the 
original trouble. To allay this, equal parts of 
kerosene and turpentine mixed and freely 
applied will give speedy relief. Another 
remedy often used is the oil of origanum, 
which is distilled from the sweet herb mar- 
joram of the garden. A curious but very sure 
cure for chilblains is said to be the wearing for 
one night, on the bare feet, a pair of rubber 
overshoes. 

For feet that are especially tender, a bath of 
a quart of warm water, in which one large 
spoonful of carbolic acid is stirred, will give 
the greatest relief. A delightful summer bath, 
where the usual conveniences are not to be 
had,can be enjoyed by using the following 
preparation—one spoonful to a basin of water : 
Put to one cup of sea-salt, to be had of any 
druggist, one-half ounce of camphor and one- 
half ounce of ammonia, in a quart bottle; fill 
the bottle with hot water, and let it stand for 
twenty-four hours; then, when ready to bathe, 
with a sponge shake the mixture well, and add. 
the amount to the water. The ammonia 
cleanses, and the camphor and sea-salt impart 
a most beneficial and refreshing effect. 


... How to Destroy Caterpillars 
The caterpillar plague has broken out in 
many places, and the trees are suffering as a 
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“Absolutely the Best.” 


consequence. Dr. Henry Skinner, State Ento- 
mologist of Pennsylvania, says that many of 
the efforts fail because they are not scientific. 
He says: “ I have noticed the very slight efforts 
made from time to time to destroy this pest, 
but have never seen any effort that really meant 
anything. To-day I saw a workman in Logan 
Square brushing the bark of the tree with a 
stiff brush. This may kill a few caterpillars, 
but the hard eggs are only thrown to the ground, 
where they hatch into larve, which go up the 
trees and do as much damage as if they had 
never been disturbed. Now as to what not to 
do. Sulphur around the tree is_ useless. 
Spraying with poisons, in water, such as the 
various compounds of arsenic, is somewhat 
dangerous and would do very little good, and 
would probably not be properly carried out if 
undertaken ; moreover, it is not necessary. 
Birdlime, or sticky material, which dries up 
the next day or is not renewed while still effect- 
ive, is useless. Cotton around the trunk is 
of doubtful efficacy. 

« The true remedy is to prevent the caterpil- 
lar from ascending the tree, and to destroy eggs 
and cocoons where they are corralled. I have 
seen attempts made to do this, but never saw 
it properly done. The tree should be circled 
by some material, such as birdlime, which will 
remain sticky and actually prevent the ascent 
of the caterpillar. The.circle should be about 
fivefeetfrom the ground. A tin trough, filled 
with kerosene or tar, which would encircle the 
tree, would be better. The next step would 
be to hand-pick the caterpillars, cocoons, and 
egg-masses from the bark and burn them. Or 
if they are brushed from the tree, a piece of 
canvas should be placed on the ground around 
the trunk and the cocoons and égg-masses 
brushed into the canvas with a stiff wire brush, 
and the contents of the canvas burnt, or the 
result will be nil. The men who have charge 


of our squares could readily do this. I am 


sure two hours’ work each day in summer for 
a couple of seasons would exterminate these 
pests. The reason we have such things is 


owing to inattention and laziness and neglect | 


of the authorities.” 


One House Pest 

The most caretul housekeepers are at times 
subjected to the annoying appearance of that 
most disagreeable of all house pests—bedbugs. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom for 


all housekeepers. One taken home on the. 


clothes from public conveyances may be the 
source of months of annoying work. Servants’ 
clothes are a prolific source of introduction. 
The time to conquer themis in March. Every 
bed, mattress and springs, should in that 
month be subjected to careful painting with 
corrosive sublimate, and then sprayed with in- 
sect-powder. Ifa house is to be closed, it is 
wise to do this and have the powder thickly 


sprinkled, covering the beds with a sheet. 
Sometimes, after settling for the summer in a 
place far from home, disagreeable discoveries 
are made. There is only one cure—a thor- 
ough cleaning and the free use of corrosive 
sublimate. Fumigating with sulphur is a 
healthful proceeding; it destroys life and germs, 
but it does not affect the eggs. These de- 
velop; fumigation does not destroy them. 
The acid destroys the eggs and burns them up. 
For applying the poison on wood or in crev- 
ices, a hair-brush should be used. Corrosive 
sublimate er varnish and paint, but these 
can be replaced. It is useless to try half- 
remedies with these pests. The most radical | 


and the most persistent measures alone will 


eradicate them. 

The summer boarder will earn the gratitude 
of every good housekeeper if she becomes a 
revolutionist whenever she discovers these 
destroyers of peace and rest, and compels 
thorough cleaning and the use of the one posi- 
tive destroyer. 


Government Control 


The Agricultural Department at Washington 
has received word from Germany, through an 
agent, as regards the evaporated or dried fruits 
industry, that the German Government has 
made strict regulations as to the methods used 
in drying the fruit. This agent says that the 
Government inspection discovered that acetate 
of zinc had been sprinkled on some fruit 
recently exported, to brighten the color. The 
goods were destroyed by order of the Govern- 
ment. The agent advises that the zinc pans 
hitherto used in drying be discarded, and 
crates made of cane substituted. 


An Art Institute 


The American Educational Art Institute, 
the purpose of which is to establish in Paris, 
France, an institution for culture and promo- 
tion of art among American women, has been 
incorporated. 


Tired Women 


Nervous, weak, and all worn out—will find 
in purified blood, made rich and healthy by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, permanent relief and 
strength. Get Hood’s because 


Hood'sSarsaparilla 
is the Only | 


True Blood Purifier 


‘Prominently in the public eye to-day. It is 


sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
Fills 
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Correspondence 


Lend a Hand! 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The united societies of Lend a Hand remember, 
now for morethan one year past, that we have a large 
circle*of friends who. read*-The Outlook -as they sit, 
on their piazzas, in the shelter of the mountains per- 
haps, or, as I do, looking out upon the sea. I have 
more than once taken the liberty to send to such 
readers the reports I receive trom our home office in 
Boston as to the charities of a great city, as they 
reveal themselves in hot weather there ; and we have. 
had letters from those readers, which have shown, 
if one needed to know it, that there are as many peo- 
ple in this world eager to care for those in need as 
there are people in need who ought to be cared for. 

The special business of the office of which | speak, 
in the summer months, 1s its care for what we call 
‘‘outings.”” Boston has arrangements for sending 
young children into the country: it has arrange- 
ments for women, and it carefully refuses—wisely, 
as I think—to have any systematic arrangement by 

which lazy men who have no account at the savings 
bank can take a summer holiday: A good general 
rule, undoubtedly, is not to have any provision 
which can be calculated upon forsuch men. ‘“ Scien- 
tific charity”? is right when it says that men can 
work and must work, and ought to take care of them- 
selves, 

All the same, the man is greater than humanity. 
No individual must perish because we have theories 


for the races of mankind. And so, when there ~ 


comes in a report of a little pale Russian Jew, who 
has not been long in this cuuntry, was not to blame 
for the cruelty which sent him here. and who has 
been shut up making your great-coat or mine, be- 
cause we wanted to have him work and not beg—I 
say when there comes in sucha report as that, and 
you and | know that he will probably live if he can 
spend five or six weeks out in Essex County, and 
that he will certainly die if he goes on making over- 
~ coats till next winter, you and I knowthat Abraham 
ought to go into Essex County. (And a very clean- 
_ gentlemanly Abraham he is.) 3 

And I wish you might see my teacher of languages. 
1 am always sorry for a Frenchman when I find him 
more than fifty miles from Paris; the mere exile 
makes him wretched. We have known this man be- 
fore. The poor fellow had broken his arm—accord- 
ing to any of the laws ot “scientific charity,” he 
should not have done that. He had more or less 
fever, and the doctor said, **‘ Country air and nourish- 
ing food.”” Now, you know, he might as well have 
said, ‘* Columbia bicycle.and a month’s journey, with 
nothing to worry him.” Scientific charity or not, it 
is better to have that man able to take up his pupils 
in the autumn than drifting backward, and at last 
forming one in the column of those who are asking 
to be sent back to Paris. 

Here is a nice little Irish bov, pale, weak, just out 
of the hospital where he has been at death’s door, 
but with a very honest, true lookin his face. 1 was 
very glad that Mrs. C. had given us the money with 
which I might start these three for the country to- 
gether—the happiest set of men you ever saw. 8 

We are going to send away poor paralytic Mr. B., 
who may have come into my last year’s letter. He 
has been stived up in a little attic room all winter, 
and longs for the country as you and I cannot, be- 
cause we are, fortunately, there. We send down 
with him the wheeled chair, which has been waiting 
an occupant in the basement fur two or three months 
now. His wife says he is *‘a little more bonnie than 
year.”’ 

1] get this note to-day from headquarters : | 

‘“* Yesterday a nice girl came, in answer to my re- 
quest, to tell me about her brother. He had been 
recommended to us by a church visitor. This girl, 
perhaps twenty-five years old, is the only wage- 
earner for eight persons; for the boy she came to tell 
me of is on the road to consumption, and only a 
change to the country can help him. Surely, he can 
have this; and su can the blind Englishman, who is 
so cheerful under the most trying circumstances, and 
the poor boy whose knees and feet are so bad that 
he is almost helpless. There are others, women as 
well as men, for whom no one provides but the 
friends who send us a check for ‘ outings.’ ” 

So I might go on, but these stories are enough to 
show you what some of your readers are not so 
placed as to see—what is the sort ot hand-to-hand 
business which engages a bureau like ours in sum- 
mer. I do not think that you are sorry that my staff 
has got in the habit of looking upon the piazza read- 
ers of The Outlook for one‘of the summer contribu- 
tions which oils the wheels and drives the pistons of 
the work in which we try to gather up the fragments 
that are left, that nothing may be lost. 

With love to them and to you and to others who 
know what I. H. N. means, | 

1 am always truly yours, 
Epwarp E. HALE. 
On sie Piazza, Red House; Matunuck, R. I. 


_ Highest of all in Lesvening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


. We have no doubt that the readers of The 
Outlook, who have given $1,900 this year to 
our Vacation Fund, have something left for 
Dr. Hale. And those who haven’t yet con- 
tributed to our fund will find this an excellent 
time to send a eheck to us and another to Dr. 
Hale. This is the sort of competition we 
like.—THE EDITORS. 


College Athletics 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Permit me to call the attention of the writer “ ak 
recent editorialin The Outlook to a fact, in regard to 
athletics which he seems to have overlooked. 

Some of those most interested in athletics at Yale, 
as well as elsewhere, are striving to eliminate the 
championship idea, as far as possible, from the con- 
tests between colleges. No one college can now 
aftord to claim the title of champion in all or 
any one of the athletic sports, and defend it against 
all comers from the numerous colleges throughout 
the country. Some persons fail to realize this, and 
feel offended because a challenge from a college in 
which they are interested is not accepted bya college 
pre-eminently successtul in athletics, which it would 
be an honor to defeat 

Yale, for example, in relinquishing her claims to 
any ‘‘championship,” establishes a right to contest 
only with those colleges which are her natural rivals. 
To stand ready to meet every would-be opponent 
would merit the frequent criticisms which may 
already seem warranted ly, those which point 
out the undue prominence of athletics in our col- 
leges. 

Is it unreasonable, then, for two colleges, four col- 
leges, or any number of colleges, whether they a// 
rank among the first in athletics or not,to arrange 
sports between themselves? Is any college not in- 
cluded in such an arrangement justified in feeling 
slighted ? 

lf two English universities attempt to make such 
an arrangement with two of our universities, has 
the ‘‘championship ”’ idea obtained so strong a hold 
that they are not allowed to choose their opponents ? 
Must it always be All England vs. All America? If 
so. was it not unwise for our tennis-players to meet 
the English champion recently near Boston, since 
the American champion was not among their number? 

Granting that a truly international intercollegiate 
contest would “‘ arouse more enthusiasm,” is this to 
be desired? and if so, what becomes of the criticisms 
in regard to undue prominence of athletics? 

Harvard University has at times been desirous to 
form a dual league with Yale. Was it not from a 
motive sincere and far-seeing that she advocated 
such a league? Did she not wish to eliminate the 
evils which arise from attempting to be a champion 
among many colleges, instead of a victor over one? 
It seems strange now that she should be so inconsist- 
ent as to have so deep a regard for “ the solidarity of 
our colleges,’”’ and, most strange of ail, that this in- 
consistency, this step backward, should beso highly 
commended by the press outside Boston. 

It does seem as if colleges might be permitted to 
contest with each other without bringing in the ever- 
mischievous idea of ‘‘ championship.” The Outlook 
seems ever ready to lend its influence to promote 
common-sense movements. Will it not help to curb 
this championship spirit, which in its exaggerated 
importance is working so much harm, and encour- 
age, instead, the limiting of collegiate contests to 
those between colleges which are natural rivals? 


_ And when Oxford and Cambridge again wish to con- 


test with Yale and Harvard, may The Outlook not 
be among the number who insist on a contest 
between John Bull and Uncle Sam! 
Cc. we 
Christian Communion 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 
A great deal is said now about Christian unity, 


Would not that be attained more easily if Christians 
of different denominations would occasionally meet 


‘at their Lord’s Table? Surely it would be a sweet 


and sacred day when we could see our Baptist broth- 
ers going to the same communion-table with their 
Presbyterian and Congregational friends. We would 
love to see the Presbyterians kneeling with their 


Episcopal brothers at the sacred altar, and our Epis- 
copal friends joining with the Methodists or Con- 
gregationalists in celebrating the dying love of their 
common Lord and Master. When we see this Chris- 
tian love and union thus expressed, wé shall feel that 
““God’s kingdom ” has come in this blessed world. 
H. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Guerber, H. A. Myths of Northern Lands. $1.50. 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary. Illustrated. 
Macnie, John. Elements of Geometry. Edited 

Emerson E. White. $1. 
Guerber, H. A. Contes et Légendes. 60 cts. 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


- New York Charities Directory, 1895. Sixth Edi- : 


tion. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK 
Van Dyke, Theodore S. Game Birds at Home. 


F. Bullet and Shell. $1.50. 
NN & CO.. BOSTON 
Collar, William The New 
ARPER & BROS, NEW YO 


Frederic. Pony Trace. 
Heady. Thomas. A Pair of Blue Eves. $1.50. 
Maartens, Maarten. My.Lady Nobody. $1.75. 


Reid, Stuart J. Lord John Russel i $8. 
Davis, Varina Anne Jetferson. The Veiled Doctor. 


$1.25. 
HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Coleridge, "S. <a Principles of Criticism. With 
Tateedection and Notes by Andrew J. George. . 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Dowden, any New Studies in Literature. $3. 
UNT & EATON, NEW Y 
J.M.,D.D. The Na- 
ions. $1. 
LEE & SHEPARD. BOSTON | 
Black, J.S. The Christian Consciousness. $1.25. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Gis, P. A Short Manual of Comparative Phi- 


ogy. $3. 
hakespeare, William. King Henry the Eighth. 
With Notes by K. Deighton. 4octs 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, PHILADELPHIA 
Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W. Best Selections for Read- 
ings No. 23. 50 cts. 
ONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 
Parker, Gilbert. When Valmond Came to Pontiac. 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. 
SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Edited by Robert 
Hunter, A. 4 Vols. Illustrated. $16 in 
mont hly installments of $2; $14.40, cash. 


Improvement in soap has 
kept pace with the de- 
mands of civilization. 
Have you kept pace with 
the improvement in soap? 
COPCO bathsoap is the 
perfectsoap. It represents 
the latest and greatest step 
of the skilled soapmaker. 
Use it once and it will 
seem almost like degen- 
eration to use any other 
kind. The price is an- 
other part of this great 
improvement—5 cents. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, York, St. Louis. 
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The. Spectator 


Quite recently the Spectator was so fortu- 
nate as to be one. of the large audience in 
attendance upon the exercises of the graduat- 
ing class of a hospital of which the metropolis 
not only, but the whole country, is proud. 
The nurses who graduate from its training- 
school are so exceptionally qualified that they 
are in demand as superintendents of nurses 
in hospitals and institutions. One of the 
most pleasing features of the exercises, at 
least to the Spectator, was the reading by 
the graduates of their short, sensible essays, 
the subjects cognate to their calling. He 
liked their costume quite as well as their 
essays—the blue gingham dress (if it was 
gingham), the dainty white cap above their 
untrizzed hair, the snowy kerchief, the volu- 
minous whité apron, the broad-soled shoe— 
not a “toothpick ” toe nor high heel among 
them. How quietly each graduate came for- 
ward in her turn, showing self-poise and con- 
trol, and without that affectation of indifference 
which the sweet girl-graduate too often affects. 
There was a clear showing in their essays of 
how practical and thorough their training had 
been; how any tendency to sentimentalism 
had been effectually clipped, and how ready 
they were, seemingly, for “emergency cases” 
of all kinds, and for any test that the most 
querulous patient or the most unreasonable 
doctor might ever subject them to. To be an 
invalid under the care of one of those clear- 
eyed, cool-headed, sure-handed trained nurses 
—the majority of them in early womanhood, 
and plainly in sound health and blessed with 
cheerful hearts and well-balanced minds—was 
anything but depressing to anticipate, and the 
Spectator found himself actually enjoying a 
vision of what it would be to be shut up in his 
chamber for a while, or even for a month in 
the hospital ward (providing, of course, that 
the cause was nothing more serious than a 
sprained ankle, /a grippe, or a“ crick” in the 
neck), with such an adequate nurse to babble 
to, while she took his temperature and gave 
the powders “according to numbers.” The 
Spectator could not help wondering if there 
was not a hidden danger in making sickness 
so attractive and comfortable. 


Now, the Spectator was so delighted with all 
that he saw and heard upon that occasion 
that he was quite unprepared for the voice of 
the Croaker, which broke into his enthusiastic 
account of the exercises when he had reached 
his home that night. “It’s time somebody 
spoke up for the ‘old granny nurse,’ as they 
are pleased to call her,” growled out the 
Croaker. “ And I just wanted to stand up on 
that platform to-night and speak my mind in 
answer to the flings at her ignorance and in- 
capacity. Almost everybody who had a word 
to say after that high-flown opening address, 


- which gave such a flattering picture of the 


trained nurse, offset by the nurse of less than 


thirty years ago, ‘hit her again.’ Don’t you | 


remember the speakers saying that Sairy 


_ Gamp was to be recognized, not as the amus- 


ing creation of a novelist, but as the common 
type and representative of the nursing class of 
only a few years ago, when the nursing in our 
hospitals was committed to the hands of 
women of the lowest, often of the criminal, 


class ?—-women chosen without regard to char- | 


acter or capacity? Well, now, Mr. Spectator, 
I am weary of hearing that statement reiter- 
ated. It is not so; and there are multitudes 
who remember with gratitude the nurse of the 
old dispensation—the granny nurse, as you are 
pleased to call her; many who will not admit 
that her place has been entirely filled by this 
fad of trained nurses—these self-opinionated —” 


_ Not until after several wholesome interrup- 
tions and checks by the Spectator was .the 
Croaker able to discuss the subject more 
rationally. The old Irish nurse of his moth- 
er’s household was the cherished idol of his 
memory. er wide-flapping cap border, her 
snuff-box,-her long stories, and even the des- 
potism with which she had guarded his ap- 


proach to the new baby, were recounted as he. 


made good her claim to adequacy in any de- 
partment of her calling. “Nurses ifr those 


days,” said he, “the nurses honored in their 
profession (and, mind you, the Sairy Gamps 
were soon sifted out, as a rule), were born 
nurses, not made. They had not been built 
up by rule,” and the Croaker grew husky again. 
“ And they did not enter a sick-room to serve 
by rule, either—that is, to make a stand for 
regular sleep and exercise, no matter what it 
cost their patient; nor were they afraid of 
sacrificing the dignity of their ‘order’ by 
doing what the trained nurse calls menial and 
out of her sphere.” 


The Spectator made overtures to the 
Croaker by admitting that he himself had 
always classified nurses, trained or untrained, 
under two heads—those who mean that the 
patient shall be comfortable,no matter what 
personal discomfort it may cost the nurse, 
and those nurses who mean to be comfortable 
themselves, come what may. Was the Croaker 
sure that, on the whole, the old-time nurse 
was less addicted to gratifying her selfishness 
than the nurse of the modern training-school ? 
Would it not be a good thing, the Spectator 
ventured to suggest, if there could be a train- 
ing-school for invalids? The real typical in- 
valid is by no means the ideal invalid that the 
most of us, who have never had a day’s illness, 
usually have in mind when we lay grievous 
things to the charge of what is too often be- 
lieved to be the typical nurse—a mere laborer 
for hire—one who is inclined to conserve her 
physical vitality by guarding against undue 
expenditure of sympathy and mental exertion. 
Training and discipline, the best that can be 


had, are surely indispensable in those who are | 


to have the care of the sick and the helpless ; 
and those who have profited most by train- 
ing and discipline are surely the nurses we 
want for ourselves and for those whose lives 
depend upon their care. 


The Croaker yawned sleepily—he was evi- 
dently losing a great deal of the wisdom poured 
out so freely for his better appreciation of the 
trained nurse. Had the Spectator forgotten what 
nurses the old black mammies of the South 
used to be? The Spectator hadnot. Would 
the Croaker like to see a squad of them in the 
surgical ward of St. Luke’s Hospital? But the 
Croaker was turning over a volume of Thack- 
eray which lay upon the table, and soon began 
reading aloud: “ What love, what fidelity, what 
constancy is there equal to that of a nurse 
with good wages? Theysmooth pillows; they 
make arrowroot; they get up at nights; they 
bear complaints and querulousness ; they see the 
sun shining out-of-doors and don’t want to go 
abroad ; they sleep in armchairs, and eat their 
meals in solitude; they pass long evenings doing 
nothing, watching the embers, and the patient’s 
drink simmering in the jug; they read the 
weekly papers the whole week through, and 
Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ or ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man,’ suffices them for literature for the year 
—and we quarrel with them because, when their 
relations come to see them, once a week, a 
little gin is smuggled in their linen-baskets. 
Ladies, what man’s love is there that would 


stand a year’s nursing of the object of his 


affections ?” 

“TI wish Thackeray could have known the 
trained nurse,” the Spectator was moved to 
say, more to himself than to the Croaker. 
“ And Dickens, too. How charmingly she 
will figure in fiction—how much she will have 
to do in bringing in that better era already at 


Ii dawn! She is the one woman, surely, who > 


will not go tramping about the country from 
platform to platform, crying out against the 
wrongs done her sex. She has found her 
work; she asks no other blessedness than the 
doing of it. Hers is a recognized and an hon- 
ored profession. More than that, it is truly 
womanly, and, still more, it is so absorbing and 
so thorough in its test of the capability of its 
candidates that it is pretty sure to maintain a 
high standard. The distinctive literature of 
the movement is already considerable, and its 
roll of honor longer than many suppose—the 
name of Florence Nightingale at its head.” 


When the Croaker had said good-night, the 
Spectator was inclined to admit that there had 


been some grounds for his faultfinding—that. 
perhaps the old-time nurse as a type should 
not be so prominently identified as she is 
with Sairy Gamp—that it is quite fitting that 
her many good qualities should be spoken of 
with reverence. The obstacles she had to 
overcome in fitting herself for faithful service 


are something the nurse of the training-schools- 


of to-day knows little about. How scanty and 
lamentably inefficient was her equipment of 
sick-room conveniences at a time when the 
rubber water-bag even was unknown, with 
countless other things called necessities to the 
invalids of to-day! How continuously her ready 
invention was the only resource in many a 
perilous crisis! Will the trained nurse, 
schooled to mind authority, ever “experiment ” 
as readily and heroically as did her predeces- 
sor, whose ignorance, let us believe, did not 
sacrifice so many lives, after all, as her self- 
reliance in extremity helped her to save. 

the Spectator should record all that became 
settled conviction with him, in pondering upon 
his pillow that night, the Croaker, who Is 
nothing if not ‘a reformer, would take issue 


with him on many points. But on one they 


will surely be agreed before long—viz., that 
the silent footfall of the blessed ministering 
woman has kept pace with the century’s 
wonderful advance in medical and surgical 


‘science, and that the trained nurse with her 


diploma has done, and is doing, more for the 
good of her sex than all the noisy outcry from 
platforms, the din of which the Spectator is 
full weary of hearing. ; 


There are 
soaps and soaps 
but only one 


Sunlight 


which is the soap of 
soaps and washes clothes 
with less labor and great- 
er comfort. 


Makes homes brighter 
Makes hearts lighter 


Lever Bros., Ltd., | 


Hudson & Harrison Sts., N. Y. 


CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as ‘ Rogers.” Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. ‘ 1847” 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. Look 
out for imitations. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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A Family. Paper 


The Vacation Fund 

At thirty-two she showed the effects of 
working in a factory for cighteen years. It is 
hardly true tosay that she had worked eight- 
een years. Had she worked uninterruptedly 
for that length of time she doubtless would 
have considered herself the most fortunate of 
her sex, and she certainly would have been 
envied by her companions. She is one of the 
unfortunate girls who have never learned to do 
one thing. She has drifted about from shop 
to shop, from one kind of employment to an- 
other, hoping always to find the place where 
she would get steady work, and never finding 
it. Looking at her, you know the reason. She 
never has had room to stretch herself out at 
full length when she wentito bed; there were 
too many in the bed. She has never had food 
that nourished her. Her vacations have been 
her idle weeks spent hunting for work. Her 
money, when she earned it, has always been 
used for the family. This life produces the 
suppressed, timid, apologizing type of girl, or 
else the aggressive, impudent, reckless type, 

and she belonged to the former. 
Last October she went to work in a tactory 
where the work is uncertain. It is a lace-fac- 
tory where the lace is made entirely by 
machinery, and the work the girls get is mend- 
ing the breaks in the lace. 
tectly woven there is no work for the girls. 
Doing her best, her largest week’s work since 
last October amounted to $2.87. Three weeks 
ago on Monday she earned twenty cents. Her 
car-fare is ten cents. Thoroughly disheartened, 
and yet not daring to give up lest she should 
not make even the ten cents, she went to the 
forewoman and asked, “Do you think there 
will be work to-morrow?” “ Certainly,” said 
the woman. This is the story from that point 
as told by the girl: “ Tuesday is our wash-day ; 
mother has to wash that day, and you know 
there are eight of us. Tuesday morning I 
put on the boiler before I left home, and I 
felt bad about leaving mother, for she didn’t 
look well. At eleven o’clock I had done 
nothing. I just sat there twirling my thumbs, 
and I thought of my poor mother working that 
hot day when I might have been there to do it 
for her. I went to the forewoman and asked, 
‘May I go home?’ ‘ Yes, and stay there,’ she 
said.” And, with a little break in her voice, the 
girl continued : “ $2.87 is better than nothing ‘ 
fifty cents a week is better than nothing; and 
now I am out again.” There is but one thing 
to do, and that is to train the girl to something. 
She is too sick and discouraged now,; but 
arrangements have been made to have her 
taught to run a sewing-machine on her return 
from her vacation, which began last Saturday. 


Previously acknowledged.................. $1,650 76 
M. S.. Chica oO, 25 
rs. M. B. C.. Dinard, France............. 100 00 
Anonymous, Albany, 5 00 
Miss M. A. P.. Olnevville. R. I............. 5 00 
$1,917 76 

Stylo-Chiselry 


An interesting revival of a so-called lost art 
has been that of producing incised metal-work. 
It is supposed that this art found its first home 
in Damascus. The examples remaining to us of 
tracery-work in metal were executed by means 
of processes the use of which has long since 
been abandoned. The same is true, in large 
measure, of the examples of metal-work found 
in India and in Japan. The first revival of 
the art took place in Flanders, from which 
country workmen carried the rediscovered 
processes to France and England. However, 
the revival was not a completely successful 
one, since the method of workmanship demands 
Oriental patience quite as much as Occidental 
energy. The only way in which a Western 
worker could be induced to attack this inter- 
esting field of labor would be by using swift 
tools. It is a satisfaction that now thesé 


If the lace is per- 


tools have been invented. In America theart 


is becoming known by the name of “ Stylo- 
Chiselry.” Perhaps its most salient and im- 
portant use is in the decoration of mural 
tablets. The records of ecclesiastical, military, 
naval, political, educational, and social deeds 
most naturally take the form of tablets of 
brass, bronze, copper, marble, or other endur- 
ing materials. More common, however, will 
be the use to which stylo-chiselry will be put 
in the general decorative work in the interiors 
of public and private buildings, Not only is 
stylo-chiselry adapted for limited portions of 
walls, but entire surfaces are fit subjects for 
its employment. In some cases the less ex- 
pensive kinds of marble may be incised and 
refilled with durable compositions, or metal 
may be inlaid in the incised stone, and a cabinet 
or ceramic effect is readily produced. Entire 
walls will ere long be covered with designs in 
perforated metal. The applications of stylo- 
chiselry are equally important in the treat- 
ment cf floors. The intaglio portions are inlaid 
with mosaic effects in stone or cement. We 
are glad to note this contribution to the fuller 
development of art. 


In the Adirondack Mountains 

Persons contemplating a visit to the Adirondack 
Mountains should by all means possess themselves 
of a copy of the delightful little book, just issued bv 
the New York Central, bearing the above title. It 
will not take long to read, for it contains only 64 
pages, but every page bristles with intormation ot 
nee the practical kind one wants at such a time. 

ou can take this book and in half an hour secure a 
good general idea of the Adirondack region—its 
grand divisions, characteristics of each, the location 
of the principal resorts and how to reach them. Not 
the least valuable feature is a fine new relief map, 
printed in four colors, showing the correct location 
of allthe principal mountains, lakes, and streams; 
also all stage lines, wagon roads, and carries, and on 
the back a complete ist of hotels, cottages, and 
camps—location, dates of opening and closing, rates, 
etc. There is probably no other book published on 
the Adirondacks esta gc in such compact and 
readable shape so much usefulintormation. A copy 
will be sent free, postpaid, to any address in the 
world, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station. New York. 


Marion Harland, 


an authority recognized 
by all housekeepers, says: 


imparts a brilliancy, 
without abrasion, here- 


tofore unknown.,”’ 


Send for trial quantity. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


HEALTH & 
ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


The most perfect Sanitarium in 
America. Perfect climate, a perfect 
staff of physicians, perfect cuisine 
and the most perfect of mineral 
waters. THE ALMA Offers to all 
run-down people, tired brain work- 
ers, and, in fact, any one wishing 
perfect rest, quiet and attention, 
the ideal accommodations. A hand- 
somely illustrated book which we 
give for the asking tells the whole 
story of the popular ALMA. 

The Alma Sanitarium Co., 


Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to yn teachers, and their 
es. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
WHER LSE FAIL 


Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by drugg 


CONSUMPTION 


Columbia 
Bicycle 


advertising has for months 
been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 1895 Columbias at 

$100—finest, easiest-running 
bicycles ever produced at 
any price—have been doing 
their own advertising. 

For the first time this year we can assure 

reasonably prompt deliverv of regu- 


larly equipped Columbias 
artfords. 


You See Them Everywhere 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH STORES: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco. 
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Pride 


is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 
always 

fresh and 
sweet. 


celled for 
the home,the 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning’ a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, tf 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or, Health Resort 
én any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours 
No. 8 of the ** 4-Track Series ” 


Chautauqua, Berkshire 
Hills; Richfield Springs, and many other famous 
resorts. Information concerning these trips is given 
—distances, time, fares, connections, and all other 
details—with much It contains ten maps 
engraved expressly for this work, and is profusel 

illustrated with a large number of new and beautifu 
half-tone engravings. A glance over the pages of 


this little book will convince you that the attractions | 


of the.New York Central are equaled only by their 
merit, and afford a choice which will suit every taste 
and every purse. ‘‘ Twoto Fifteen Days’ Pleasure 
Tours” will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
in the world, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Huds dson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Staton. New York. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormeriy, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Midintontie’ Indexed. 
Monthly—z2s cents. 24 Park 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


Tours and Travel 


MAINE STEAMSHIP] INE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO | 
COTTAGE CITY, Mass. 


and PORTLAND, Me. 

Making close connections at Portland with all Rajironds 

and Steamer Lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Poland 

Springs, White Mountains Sockisnd, Bangor, Eastport rt, 
and St. John, N. B., and dail 


hours. Special Summer addition 
to the regular Pe weekly service, the elegant side-wheel 


steamer TREMONT ” (1,427 tons), have 
er accommodations, wil be di 
ows: : Freak Pier No. 38, . New York, at 5:00 P.M. 


for Cottage City and Portland, Jul 3, 8, 12, 17, 22, 26, an 
1, August 5, 9. 14. hs a 28, an September 23 from 
ortland, at 6:00 n July 1, 5, 10, 15» 19. 24, and 29, 
August 2, 7, 12, 16, ‘= < ‘aad 30. 
ull particulars given on to. 
HORATIO HALL, Agent, Pier No. 38, E.R., NewYork. 


TELEPHONE “81 FRANKLIN.” 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St.. for 
Cranston’s, West Point, cold Spring, Cornwall, ishtal 
and ‘Newburg, week days P. Sum day, 
eturning leave Newburg ity'5 
otel at Newburg landing. 50 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ** Olivette,”’ ‘* Halifax,’’ and 
** Florida,” of the Canada Atlanticand Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc.,to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


ELECT LADIES’ PARTY TO BERMUDA 
ISLANDS.—Starts Sept. roth, returning Oct. 12th. 


| Expenses $160. Address for two weeks, 


X 224, LEADVILLE, CoLo. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 
QUEEN 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


SEA. TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


within view of 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
» Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The- educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney. it ar after ve so uch so that tour- 
years ervear. THIRTY-DAY 
TRI FOR 1 So. XCU RSION, #216. All 
Sicamers ve superior accoramo- 
ons and leave New York eve 
ry ten days. For full 


COLUMBIAN LINE ST4MFORD 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


An to visit Europe, 
Holy Land t, and the days, %690.00. 


Nile and Palestine Tour 


Italy, Southern France, Switzerland 
Select part | in 


All inc anes up. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Lid, 1 13 Broadway, N.Y. 


201 on St., Boston, Mass. ; 220 South Stic 
Chicago, 135 South Fifth Ste. Philadelphia Iphia 


Tour to Adirondacks 


Adirondacks, Saratoga, and Lake Ge ll included 
in delightful eleven days’ ti trip from New w Vork Chie fly 


New Jerse rty, starting Au oe ney 


EAST THIS SUMMER?-—F ] summer 
rain service in effect ae 23d, via the Maine Cen- 
tral R R. for Bar Harbor, ey Lakes, Moosehead 
e, ndrews, in “Maine and in the 
ountains. ant a folder or 
to Maine Central R.R., Pass. toy Portland, Maine. 


Canada 


GASPE BASIN 


A CHARMING RESORT FOR SPORTSMEN AND 
PLEASURE-SEEKERS. The vicinity affords Beauti- 
ful Scenery, fine Sea-Bathing, and unexcelled 

uests have the a of salmon and trout fishi o> 
connection with BAKER’S HO 
(opened June ist), so long a and favorably known, offers 
first-class accommodation for tourists, with all the com- 
forts of home. Before making your plans for your sum- 
mer outing, be sure to write for terms and other informa- 
tion to BAKER’S HOTEL, spe, Que 


France‘ 


HREE AMERICAN GIRLS can find a 
pleasant home and chaperonage while 
studying under first rate professors in Cannes, 
France, this winter, with lady having Villa. 
Highest references given and required. 
M. C., The Outlook. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view_from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Fishing. Address THomAs CASE, North Lubec, Maine, or 

YTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass. 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, ME. 


The only first-class hotel in the city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Union Statio All electric 
cars pass bythe door. J..K. MARTIN & CO.. Prop’s. 


‘Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 miles from Boston. 


THE PRESCOTT 


King’s Beach, Mass. 
OPEN THROUGH OCTOBER | 


Steam heat, open fires, and magnificent drives. Twelve 
miles from Baston. Mrs. F. H. GOULD. Lynn, Mass. 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, Mass. 


One hour from Boston, on the North Shore. Sea and 
— pleasures. All i a rovements. Accomm tes 
Book and rates of H. W. PRIEST. Proprietor. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE ist TO OCT. ist 
°C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


FOR 
Change,Rest,Care, 
and Treatment 
under the most favor- 


able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Seonsthin Colorado Spnings, sent on 
request by E BA NETT. 


Connecticut 


HAZARD PLACE 


Old Enfield Street, Connecticut 


Ideal Country Home. Strictly private family will re- 
ceive as guests a few refined people suffering from nery- 
ous or mental trouble, overworked brains. or elder 
people who appreciate quiet and refined home surroun 
ings. Dr. E. S. Vail, a noted and successful specialist, 
will care for those needing him. Grand old stone house, 
large rocms with dressing-rooms, steam-heat, 
open fireplaces, hotand cold water, bath-rooms, sani 
plurabing. Forty acres in place; beautifully 

ighest references and given. Adcdre 

RD PLACE, Enfield. ¢ Conn. 


Pequot H ouse 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
**A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.” 


A number of furnished cotta s, with hotel service and 
board, to let for the season ographs an 
in N, "Y. at The Outlook, 13 hater Pl. For terms and 
circ address 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


VERANDA HOUSE 


NANTUCKET 
Will open June 15th. 


High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodatin ut 
too guests. Mrs. S. G. DAVENP RT. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St., MINNEAPOLIS 


New Hampshire 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Mt. WASHINGTON SUMMIT HousE 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence invited from those desising 3 


» dations. Post gnd, te tele h office in each 
dress ON & 


MERRILL, Proprietors 


New Jersey 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those . 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet potel. 
e, baths, electricity, for oF circulars. 


House 


New Lt one hour from Rector Street ; five 
minutes from boat. Combines seashore and mountains. 


| 
| 
| autiful litt! pages 
narrow octavo, printed in two colors, issued by the 
Passenger Department of the New York Central 
from the —_ of the Matthews-Northrup Co. Com 
po cy rinting Works. Buffalo, New York. It 
escribes a series of tours occupying from two to 
fifteen days, arranged for the — of meeting the 
wishes of all classes of trave rs, including nig 2 to 
| the Thousand Islands, Montreal, Saratoga, Lake ltteer 
Maine 
uesaay, u ay, an rday at 5:00 P.M., an eave 
i 
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New Je ersey 


Avo n Avon-by-the Sea 
NEW JERSEY 


The most eleganily appointed hotel 
For rates, diagrams, and other 


Now open. 

on the Jersey coast. 

information address 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE-SEA 


New elevator and other im rovements. ns June 
1st for the season CHWOR 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


NOW OPEN 


New Management. Hotel and Appointments 
of a Superior Character 


Charming mountain and lake poenery elevation 1,400 
feet; 13¢ hours from N. Y. City by y Del., Lack. and 
Western R.R. The hotel is under the rsonal direc- 


tion of ° bs ING 
of the TAMPA BAY HOTEL, TAMPA, FLA. 
Address Post Office, Mount Arlington, Ms 3 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ISS PITZER 
162 E. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
has a few rooms for permanent and transient guests. 
References exchanged. 


New York 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 
Saranac Lake. Recent i mgronseents include electric 
lighting. Open une 1st. mee let and terms on pappl- 
cation. JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y: 


GEORGE, N. 
Hotel, greatly enlarged 
cellent accommodations. 
Prices moderate. Pres 
HENRY W. BUCKEL 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
| health and rest seekers. 


Y.—Hulett’s Landing 
d and improved, offers ex- 
tion is most attractive. 
ctus sent en application to 

, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


perienced physicians. 
Main building fire- 
proof. For illustrated 

pamphlet address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


lent board. prices reduced. 


| Personal care of ex- 


 MUNNATAWKET HOTEL | 
MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y.—Open June Ist to 
Oct. Ist. Charmingly located, six miles seaward 
between new London and Watch Hill. on line of N. Y. 
&N H.R.R. and Norwich Line of steamers ; frequent 
pl. Marsan daily; excellent boating, bathing, and 
fishing ; Island 7 miles long; hotels have all modern im- 
provements; furnished cottages to rent wit otal service 
or for housekeeping. Descriptive circular. W. HITE. 


THE HALCYON 

(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


it Built, furnished, and conducted 
mo sa magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has no 
equa] anywhere in quiet elegance or 
nique = design, ideal in manage- 


season. 

hours from Grand Central “Station 
Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., ~ 
ial Parlor Car to hotel leaves o P. M. 
in, Fridays and Saturdays. 4 


Send me 


ABOVE + THE - 
CLOU DS} 


EVER BEEN THERE? 


by a NORTHERN PACIFIC 2 
reached an altitude of nearly THREE MILES ¢@ 
above the sea and 6000 FEET above the clouds g 
beneath them, white and beautiful. 

xX CENTS in stamps andI will send 

a finely illustrated book that gives the story. 


which 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Le t me tell you of a trip made 
arty who in 1894 @ 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gent Pass. Acenr, 4 
St. Paut, Minn. & 


$1 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


“OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 
(Hygeia Hotel) 
Most Resorts on SIMMER OUTING may be made 


the Atlantic Coast for a. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, $16. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, - 


. INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route 
aud a day and a quarter’s board at either hotel. 


Send for copy of ** PILOT,” containing description of short and delightful trips 
OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDEDU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


17.00 $17 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N. Y.— Heart 

of Adirondack Mts. ; elevated site, superior to all oes : 
exceedingly heal althful ; homelike, restf dest scen- 
ery; s and drives; soft spring water: illus. cir.; $0. 


The Sagamore 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y.— 
Accommodates 25. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 
lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 


MOODNA MANSION 
Orr’s Mills, N. Y. 


Beautifully located ; all modern improvements; excel- 
28th year. For circulars 

apply to Recreation Department The Outlouk, or to 
WM. ORR, Proprietor, Orr’s Mil lis, N N. Y. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


_ Two hours from New York by Harlem R.R. A first- 
class family hotel. Now open. 1,200 feet elevation. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N.Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promen:de on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 


Fe. ectricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-water 
baths. Lawn-Teanis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 


Send for illustrated circular. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM | 


Walter’s Park, eve Pa. 


In the.moufitains of Penna., only hours 
New York. 2 hours from Philad ia. Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsur think un- 
equaled). Circulars free. M: M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
A delightful mountain in Northern 


Hotel modern and comnigte i in detail. Three 
New York by D.. | ae BRODHI EAD. 
Rhode Island 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


ToeRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
For rates and booklet address 
J.G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Vermont 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Highgate Springs, Vermont 


alway June 1st. Modern improvements. the tables are 
wa - spread with the choicest the season e 
ce trains ns stopping, livery ‘elegant 
“ es, good fis fine — ts and experienced oarsmen, 
and extensive = dy parks ar Ss are among the conveniences 
and for booklet. 
pson L. SCOTT, Proprietor 27 years. 


Virginia 


2400 Acre Game Reserve 


i river ape creek within 10 miles of salt 
voter Squirrels and Rabbits, Turkeys, Geese 
aye Partridges, Snipe, and Rail Bird. Splen endid fish- 

all year. bathing. .Some cleared land. 
Magnificent old mansion and lovely grounds. Just the 
thing for a club-house or gentleman: s country home. 
Write for full cones and price 

H. ARRINGTON, 
Claremont, Surry Co., Va. 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
_be sent by mail on voces of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW | YORK 
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New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


Miss Annie Brown Boarding and Day 


reparatory, and academic Prepa- 
or co pecia ial courses. 
3-715-717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


University Grammar School 


gah ve g and Dey pupils. Classical, ‘Scien- 
tific, and ‘. val Courses. Send for catalogue. 
JONATHAN DICKINSON. Jr.. A.B., Principal. 


MISS Ss. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY ange FOR GIRLS 
eopens 


Connecticut 


If you 

have a boy, 

and are still in doubt regard- 
ing his school, call on me at 
the Betts Academy, Stamford 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. ee 
One hour from New York. 


or send for catalogue. 
“My boys” seem to make a 


success of life. 
WILLIAM JAMES BETTS, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE | 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Successors to the 
The Misses Graham 
BOARDING AND Day ScHOOL (established 
1816). Atnew location Oct.2. 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. 


COLLEGE Morningside 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers ‘and specialists: manual training, 
sctence, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
Beer history of art, domestic science. al pedagogy 
given by Columbia College sexes. 
of Information, ‘*‘ Teac ollege 

WALTER L. HERVEY. President 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St... New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 


or LIFE AND STUDY FOR 
BOYS. Mr. Thacher’s School at Casa de 
i Ranch, in the Ojai Valley, Southern Califor- 
nia, which fits boys for the leading colleges, begins its 
seventh year October a 1898» better equipped for work 
and comfort than betore the fire which destroyed all pe 
buildings in iy references given. Addre 
SHER DAY THACHER, A.B., LL.B. (Yale), 
Nordhoff, 


COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
courses to degrees of B. 

S. Degrees. recognized California 
other similar graduate -five miles 
from Los Angeles. An Academic c Sg reparatery 
school preparing for all institutions connected with 
College. ddress C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


Bonn.’ BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


B caw for any college or business. 20th year opens 

eet 25th. Enlarged buildings accommodate 40 boys. 

ial rooms for Hot-water heating in every room. 

Sowid rooms for little boys under the care of a matron. 
. G. BARTLETT, M.A. (Yale), Prin 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—2sth year. Prima 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. usic 

and the Languages. ful attention to morals ae 
manners. New buildings. steam heat, gymnasium 


‘STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’S 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
emory. Prepares for College. 


Windsor. 
yours ADIES’ INSTITUTE. A_ Home 
 o. Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 

four _ England Colleges. An excellent corps of teach- 
ers, each a specialist in her own department. erms 350 
to $soo. For circulars address Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Pnn. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Park Seminary for Young Women 


Suburbs of Washington, D. and 

Courses. lings. Acu 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
culture and preparation for college. Frau Dr, Hempel’s 
Seminar or Normal Class is ga i part of the institution. 
Address for the summer Mary ILLARD, 
Principal, Memorial Hall, London,, -Eng. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. 


CHOOL IN BERLIN, GERMANY.—Small 


German Family School. kept by Frau and Fraulein 
WITTIGS. Best of professors and teachers; n-usical 
advantages excellent; fine situation near iergarten ; 
terms moderate. Refer to Dr. Wesselhoeft, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mr. Leavitt, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Professor Hibbari, New Britain, Conn.; Miss A. T. 
Bulkeley, Hartford, Conn. 


ONNECTICOUT DIOCESAN SCHOOT. FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory school of meenest rank for 
comene or business. 102d year begins Sep 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Conn. 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and eening, with tne 
advantages of a pleasant country ‘hom 
-D.. Med. Supt., , formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED. Principal. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Fitsifor business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful: so miles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


zoth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely etn location and 
home, with refined Gymnasium. 

eferences required. Or, Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


‘Hartford, conn. FAMILY SCHOOL 


FOR YounG Grrxts. College preparatory and English 
courses. Address jULTA B. BURBANK. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th 
Mie SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Illinois 


MRS. STARRETT’S 
College Preparatory and Finishing 


School for Young Ladies 


Scoville Place, Oak Park (suburb of Chicago), 311. 

Large and finely appointed buildings, with five _acres_of 

ground. Twen ay ave boarding and one hundred day 

~ ils received. Diploma admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 

Smith Colleges | Art and Music from best Chicago 

omnereasiline. Thirteenth year opens September 18. 
Terms for boarding pu For address 
E. STARRETT. 


Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1595. 
Programs sent on application. 


CHEVY CHASE 


French and gh Ba Boarding and Day School for 

Young Ladies hour from Washington, D. C. 

Octahes 4 For circular address, 
ademoiselle M. Bouticny, Chevy Chase P.O., Md. 


Massachusetts 


EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 

of the *‘City of Elms,” offers Superior advantages in 

Finishing course of study and in Colle oy. Freparatoty. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principal 


OAE GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens r 19th, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


Massachusetts 
AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Yotifig Ladies. Reopens Sept. to, 1895. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
Begins its 67th year September 1oth, offering enlarged 
oP rtunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies and 


llege-fitting Course 
Miss Laura S. WaTSON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a speciaity. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


F Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
adi term opens DH: BENNE CE, Deane 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 


MISS FRANGES V. EMERSON 


Successor to Miss Abby H. pacog 
SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 21st year opens Oct. 2, 1805. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 
Fag.ten, Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advanced courses in Languages gpm History, 
History of Art, Music, and Englis b Wellesle The 
ay certificate admits to Smith crest and 

assar Colleges. 


ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

Street. Boston, has enlarged the accommoda- 

tions of her School for rg and_ has vacancies for four 

house pupils. o stu will be admitted without a 
personal interview. on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary colleze 
or scientific school. New Ipboentories with electrical 


lant. Ail Ses son heated b W steam. Fall term opens 
pt. 12, 1895. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing schoot, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certiticate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 

Number of house to twe enty. 

Address Mrs. E RHILL., Principal. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. JoHN McDurrter, Ph.D. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys:. 


Wineyard Haven, Mass. 

A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the a 

of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study witha health- 
ful out-door me and instruction in land and water sports. 

REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 

Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N-Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


Wesleyan Academy W|BR4H4™. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in 
Art, and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at moderate expense. 7oth year. Opens Sep- 
tember For catalogue address 

WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


Worcester Academy 
or Scientific School. Buildings new with every modern 
improvement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining 
Hall, Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. 
Superior Playgrounds, 62d year begins Sept. 4,1 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin., Worcester, aes. 


HE HIGHLAND ACADEMY, 

Wor pretes. ass. 7 th year, Sept. 11. 

Scientific, Business tory Departments. 

asium. Careful Training. 

Influence 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
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Massachusetts 


Kimball’s School for Girls 


Thorough preparation for Colle t a t A 
demic, and Shecial tes mustrated 


Michigan 


D*Stimeo: HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Stimson Place, Detroit. Mich.—Eighteenth 


voy am fam admits to Vassar, 
Wellesiey, and the he University of of Micht n. 
M. LicGcett, A.B., Prin. 
JEANNETTE M. LiGGETT, Associate Prin. 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Nineteenth Year) - 

Prepares for jeading Graduates are now at 
Ha Cornell, and ‘Tniversity of 
Michigan. Adihises ¢ Colonel ROGERS, Superintende 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY ‘ew London, Nox. | 


‘Co-educational. 43d Year. Healt’ | ina 


au ew England town. Five complete conaaee 

of study. Fine gymyasium. A e Course 
Young Womeov. Steam heat all the buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


“New Jersey 


WouLD that all the parents who plan 

to send their daughters to school 
this Fall might take the time to visit Bor- 
dentown, N. J., and see for themselves 
how near 


The Bordentown 


Female C ollege , 
is to what it claims to be! 
What does it claim? 


Send for our Catalogue. 


REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T. SHULTZ, A.M., Head Master. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


New York & Philadelphia. ‘a 


Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin.. Bordentown, N. J. 
IVY H AL TOS. 


College-preparatory School 
admits to Smit Estab- 


for Y: Ladie 
fched 186s ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


lished 1861. Mrs. J. A 


FOR GIRLS of 

even 

their physical as 

well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, 

handsomely appointed. building. Gymnasium, A thor- 

oughly modern school. Native French an rman 

‘Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
pag from New York. Address for Catalogue 

. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. Collegiate and special courses 
of CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight. School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 


‘College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
locution, Laboratory. Best buldiing of its 
class. Location unsurpassed, Illustrated free. 


FERGUSON, B.D., Pres. 
TOWN, N. J. 

Peddie Institute Histor 

lege, Business. Courses in rman, French, 


1c sexes. 
Address 


28th r opens Pts te I th. 
PERRY. Ph.D. Pris 


time ; 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in the. various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 


carried on under the sea 
tic Art, Domestic Science, 
cna Library, and Museum. 


departments : 
cience and Technology, Kinder- 


Fine Arts, Domes- 


The Manual Training High 


chool offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 


for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


The SIGLAR SCHOOL 


THIRTY BOYS 


‘‘ What shall we do with. 
the boy?” You are going 
to make a man of -him. 
The way to make a man 
of him is: not to pretend 
that he is a man before his 
but to put him in 


training, get control of his inclinations, develop the boy, and let the boy develop 


the man. 
Shall I send it? ~° 


‘‘What shall we do with the boy?” 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


My pamphlet may help you. 


New Jersey 


New York 


BEST EDUCATION oe DISCIPLINE 
HOME CARE AND COMFORT 


12 boarding pupils; resident French and music-teach- 
ers. College preparation, 14 miles from New York; 
city advantages. 

SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH DELICATE GIRLS 
Send for catalogue. 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, 
Mountain Station, VRANGE, N. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, 
Nearness to 


and art. 


Boarding pupils, 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art Music Apply for circulars. 


‘Rutgers Preparatory School 


K. R. PAYSON, Ph. D., Head Maste 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, on mn gh a, Balt., and Wash’n. 
Both sexes. 56th year. Health Beautiful. 18teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost Bee Me or beautifully iilus- 


| trated catalogue address 


THOMAS HAN LON, D.D., President. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. ing pups. of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding bpp Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School a Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. President 


New York 
for the higher education of 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses 0 study, the history, equipment, and 
government of Wells Coll css 
ILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph President, Aurora, N. Y. 


Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS 


(Among the Pines.) 
Classical, Scientific, and Commercial Cours 
JAMES W. MOREY, A.M. Principal, 
ewood, N. J. 


SCHOOL 


MATAWAN, New Jersey. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE com 


Classical,  Belentific Literary ane Business Courses, 
odern es, M 


an ties. 
department inc of thoroughl iy 
tea SPER G. BROWER, Principa!. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


ial Courses. and ad collens preparatory departments. Spe- 


Newark, N. 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


Brooklyn Hill Institute 


C. P. LANg and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
School for girls and Conducted by 
ENJAMIN BLAKE Ho.mgs, A.B. (Harvard). 
Fourteenth year begins 16 September, 1895. Circulars. 


St. Catharine’s Hall for Girls 


Under the pate tronage of Bishop Littlejohn. Charmingly 
located in the City of Churches. Competent teachers, 
commodious quarters, bountiful table. Instruction in 
Ancient and ern ge 
Painting, History, and ysical 
Boarders limited to 


Culture. Girls. alla 
30; rates $3 
Ho 
ington Ave., Brooklyn N.Y. 


scholars limited to 150; 
creation ool Annex, 


ERIOR, 292 Wash- 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars addrees 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, 


| Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y.—Among the hills, thirty-two 
miles from New York. A boarding-school for boys and 
girls, under the care of Friends. 


for Young Wom 
Houg hton Seminary affords best facilities for 
scholarship, culture, and sound moral training ami 
pleasant, College preparatory. 
-M., Clinton, N.Y. 


ealthful surroundings. 
- G BENEDICT, 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack 
N. ¥.—A Classical Seminary of high grace fcr boys an 
gris. Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson 
iver Valley. A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted successful educational work. Conservatory_of 
usic, Art, and Elocution. 42d year begins Pept. 16. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


ACADEMY, 


wall-on-Hudson, 


For boarditie cadats Prepares for all Colleges 
and Government Academies. Completely 
and beautifully located on Hudsen River, 4 miles 
above West Point. . For catalogue, address 

Ss. C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 


Hoosac School (Boys), 


Classical and Scientific Sides. Next Pos ite 
Sept. 5. Catalogue and References on application. 


aca, N. Y. 
THE “BIRCHES 


Little sirls from 7 to 14. A home school amid 
beautiful scenery surrou University. 
cation of the = carety lly planned. For circ 
address N. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth yea 
Certificate ne aa to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Yow a her advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 


- 
th 
es 
ore 
German tea 
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New York 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania. 


ThePeekskill {Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL, N. ¥ Send for fot illnstrated 
catalogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLE MAN, Prin. 


Classical & Home Institute ir. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. ada a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. and Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. Miss SARAH V. H. BuT er, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Y. Ladies. h year. Colle ration. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thorou for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. y officer 


detailed at Riverview by 
Fos =PH B. Bissee, A.M., Principal, N.Y. 


EMPLE GROVE » Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, + lege and Univer- 
sity preparatory, an optional con Coumes for for young women. 
41st year. $325. CHAS. F. Prest. 


HOME INSTITUTE, Targytown, 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Colle ra- 
tion. 18. Miss M. W. Prin 


ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. = 
Advantages city and suburb. Refer to Rt. Rev. H. 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Union Spring, Cayuga Co., N. Y. (Society of Friends.) 


THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


On Cayuga Lake; beau que healthfulness of location 
Col tti and character-building 
school for both sexe Send or catalogue. 

ELIJAH COOK, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio 
Harcourt Place. 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages. a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manuers 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college. 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. Itis much the oldest, largest 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


s for all colleges open to women. 
Faif term begins September 2s. 


saloons. 


logue 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 189s. 


PUTNAM SEMINARY 


res for colle Terms, 
HELEN BUCEINGHAN COLT 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’S School for. itis. 
to Mawr Cclle in ave 
more than posty ty pupl s have entere Mawr College 
from this sc ertificate ay rh assar, Smith, 


| — Weliesnne Diploma given in both General and Col- 


ege-Preparatory cuurses. Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
1895. For cir address 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®YN,MAwk 


A college for women. Offers undergradua a grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annua!ly two orepean Fel- 
$525), seven Graduate Scholarships (value 
Be nine Resident Graduate Followships 
in n Greek. Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philo oY Romance Languages, sues or Politi- 
cal Science, Chemistry. ,and Biology. Com- 
petition open till im sth undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments in 
and Physics. Courses in Archzology and Geology, an 
graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 


Hollidaysbure, AYSBURG SEMINARY 


For Bias. Charming ly located in the heart of the 
Alleghenies. Haceptions! ly healthful. Regular and spe- 
cial courses. College Preparation, Music, hes Art. 
Home comforts; stone butiding beautiful grounds. 
Address S. HITCHCOCK. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sept. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 5U0 Pine st., Phila. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce 8t., Philadelphia 


For Girls. Possesses finest private propert in city. 
Boarding and day. wit year. Academic, College Pre- 


and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


paratory, and Musical Depts For illus. catalogue and 
volevelicad address Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, P 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Boaniing and Day School for girls. 30th year opens Sept. 
Academical and cc college preparatory courses. For 
address Mrs. THropora B. RIcHARDS, Prin 

Sara Louise Tracy, A.M Apsociate Principal: 


OGONTZ SCHOOL your! 


Opens Sept. 2 Established i ge 4 Twent minutes 
rom Philadelp Phia, tw wo hours fro m New ¥ a, or cir 

a oO ¥§Frincl Ss, RANCES BENNETT, YLVI 
5 gala apply Gem Pa: 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Pa.—Under Gare. Of ends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 1895. Full Foden for young 
men and young women, leading to 

Scientific, an Literary degrees. 
tories, and libraries. For eatalogy 
dress CHARLES DEGARMU 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De a 

conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern 
ag Steam heat, electric light, home 
te for catalogue. LG Gray, D.D., President. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


xoanded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. orough —a English,,. 
Classics, Music.and Art. Ada 

AUGUSTINE TONES, LL. B. 


Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government neeteenias, Universities, and 
Business. For catalo 


Major ROA MIN TV RE: Bethel Academy P. O. 
COLLEGE, 


-ROANOK SALEM, VA. 


Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Library. 
Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthful mountain. 
location, Good morals. Vers moderate expenses. Cata- 
logue, with views, free. Address CLERK OF FACULTY.. 


MISS M. J. BALDWIN’S SCHOOL, 


Augusta Female Seminary, STAUNTON, V 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895. Located in sen Sage 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, grounds 
intments. Board, etc., with full English. — 


course, . Write for Catalogue. 


venderved me. 


acquainted with. 


Courageous, 


“IT wish THE OUTLOOK an ever-enlarging circle of readers and friends 
and an old age of prosperity and service.’ 


will buy THE OUTLOOK for a new subscriber from 


One Dollar now until New Year’s Day, 1896. 


OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


It would be impossible 


New 


A subscriber in Oamaru, New Zealand, writes as Jollows - 
subscribed to Tue Ovrtook as The Christian Union when I began my 
ministry in England nearly twenty years ago. 
Jor me to state in a few sentences the invaluable service this paper has 
impartial, enlightened, unsectartan, and 
Christian, 1¢ has been an ever-welcome guest in my home, an educator of 
no mean value, and by far the most generally useful publication [ am 


“TL first 
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A Family Paper 
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‘The Outlook 
| A Famity Paper | 
aVew Sertes of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly ag Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
a price is Three Dollars a year. payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the_ publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discentinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.—Remittances should be sent 


by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
one ec to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 
f,etters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Notes and Queries 
1. Can you reter me to some brief work which 
gives and explains clearly the main points of the 
** New Theology”? 2. Is it, in your opinion, right 
for one who no longer believes in Christ as God or 


in his miraculous birth to remain a;member of an 
evangelical Church or repeat the en sg ? 


1. President Hyde’s “‘ Outlines of Social Theol- 
ogy ” is such a book (Macmillan & Co., New York). 
2. If, as we suppose, you believe in Christ as the 
highest and most authoritative revelation of God in 
man, you should not think of renouncing member- 
ship in the Church of God. If the creed phraseology 
concerning the birth of Christ has no other meaning 
for you than that he was miraculously born, you 
should not adopt it, unless you so believe. Some 
who do not so believe still use the creed phrase, 
because they find no fitter expression for their 
belief that a sanctifying, divine influence, working 
through holy parents, molded the hfe of the holy 
.Child from its very first inception. 

Will or kindly give some information concernin 
sun-dials? What kinds were in usein old tashioned 
gardens in New England a hundred years ago or 
early in the century? Where cana 
or picture of one be found ? E. P. W. 

We do not know whether Mrs. Alice Morse Earle 
has written anything on this subject or not, but it is 
exactly the kind of subject which she would treat 
delightfully and would be likely to know about. 
We suggest that you write to her, inthe care of her 
publishers. Poole’s “ Index” gives the titles of sev- 
eral articles about sun-dials, which you might find 
in one of the large New York libraries: ‘‘ Sun-Dial 
Mottoes,”’ “ Leisure Hour,’”’ Vol. XIX., page 413; 
**Sun-Dials,”’ ‘“Gentleman’s Magazine,” Vol. X LIII. 
(New Series), page 248; ‘“‘Sun-Dials and Hour- 
Glasses,” ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ Vol. LX VI., page 
651; ‘*Sun-Dial Inscriptions,’”’ the Spectator,” Vol. 
LXIII., pages 79 and 111. 


Please give me a hist of the best works to read to 
get a comprehensive view of (1) Rise and Growth of 
the Novel; (2) Technique and Function of the “en 


Among the books on this subject worthy of mention 
are: Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘ The English Novel and the 
Principle of Its Development ;”’ B. Tuckerman’s 
‘** History of English Prose Fiction from Sir Thomas 
Malory to George Eliot;”’ Walter Besant’s “ Art 
of Fiction ;”? Henry James’s *‘ Art of Fiction;’ J. 
C. Dunlop's History of Prose Fiction one or 
more papers by Professor Richard G. Moulton in 
the University Extension Series; D. G. Thompson’s 
‘** Fiction in Literature ;”’ and W. Raleigh’s “‘ The 
English Novel.” 7 

Will you kindly give me a list of such pamphlets 
and books as would help me in studying the question 
of bimetallism ? 

Archbishop W. J. Walsh’s “ Bimetallism and 
Monometallism” (Coin Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.); General Francis A. Walker's ** Money” 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York): Professor F. W. 
Taussig’s “‘ Silver Situation in the United States” 
(American Economic Association, Baltimore, Md.); 
Robert Giffen’s °‘ Case Against Bimetallism ” 
(George Bell, London). 

About six months ago there was a notable exhi- 
bition of bookbindings at Messrs. Scribner’s new 
establishment in Fifth Avenue. It has led to a new 
interest on my part inthe art. Would you be will- 


ing to aid me by suggesting any books as desirable | 


to read on the subject, if any have been pars? 


Zaehnsdorf (J. W.), ‘‘ Bookbinding,” ‘“‘ The Art 
of Bookbinding ;”? Quaritch (Bernard), ‘* Facsimiles 
of Historical Bookbindings ;’’ Wheatley (Henry B.), 
‘* Bookbindings Remarkable for Beauty ;”? Brassing- 
ton (W. L.), ‘* History of the Art of Bookbinding :” 
Home (H. P.), ‘‘ The Binding of Books ;”’ Prideaux 
(Miss S. T.), ‘A Historical Sketch of Bookbind- 
ing.” 

Can you inform meas to whether William Words- 
worth was the subject of Browning’s poem, ‘* The 
Lost Leader’? and if so, what episode in the 
poet’s life called forth such severe condemnation ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Mr. Browning himself wrote a letter in 1875, in 
which he said : ‘I can only answer, with something 
of shame and contrition, that I undoubtedly had 
Wordsworth in my mind, but simply as a ‘ model,’ 
you know. . . . I thought of the great poet’s aban- 
donment of Liberalism at an unlucky juncture, and 
no repaying consequence that I could ever see. But 
once call my fancy portrait Wordsworth, and how 
much more ought one to say!”’ 

In what poem of Swinburne’s can I find the follow- 
ing quotation, which I have seen on a window of the 
pr, of the steamer Paris? | 

‘*T will go back to the great sweet mother, 

Mother and lover of men, the Sea. 
I will go down to her and none other, 
Close to her, kiss her, and mix her 

‘* The Disappointed Lover,”’ a part of which ap- 
pears on p. 205 of Bryant’s “ Library of Poetry and 
Song.” 

May I trouble you for the titles of any popular 
works recently published on bicycling ? 

G. W. H. 

Bury and Hillier, ‘‘ Cycling ;’ Jennings (O.), 
“‘Cycling and Health ;” Porter (Luther), ‘* Cycling 


for Health and Pleasure ;”? Clyde (Henry), ‘* Pleas- 


ure Cycling.” 

Several correspondents have corrected the misin- 
formation about publications by the Hicksite Quak- 
ers recently given in this column after inquiry of a 
Pennsylvanian credited with knowledge in such mat- 
ters. The correct statement is that they publish the 
following : The Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal,” 
weekly ; ‘‘ The Young Friends’ Review,” semi- 
monthly ; ‘“‘ Scattered Seeds,” a juvenile monthly ; 
‘““The United Friends,’’ monthly; “ Friends’ New 
Testament Lessons,’’ quarterly. Address 921 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Besides this list, ‘‘ A Presby- 
terian’’ mentions the publications of ‘*‘ Swarthmore 
and the other Hicksite educational institutions.” 


For Indigestion 


Use Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. L. D. BrEBER, Phillipsburg, N. J., says: “ It 
is an excellent remedy for indigestion, and when 
diluted with water, a pleasant beverage.’ 


A Treasure for Tourists 

‘*Health and Pleasure on America’s Greatest 
Railroad,” No. 5 of the Four-Track Series for 1895, 
issued by tke Passenger Department of the New 
York Central, from the press of the American Bank 
Note Co., surpasses in size and —— any volume 
of like character ever published. No brief descrip- 
tion can give an adequate idea of its excellence and 
utility. To summarize it in a few words, the book 
is a handecune volume of 504 royal octavo pages, 
with numerous maps and illustrations, beautifully 
bound in illuminated covers. The primary object 
of the book is to give useful information regarding 
the popular health and pleasure resorts of New 
York, New England, and Canada, but it goes be- 
yond this scope, and in a series of interesting chap- 
ters treats of the beauties of landscape and climate 


to be met with in California, Colorado, Utah, Yel- 


lowstone Park, Mexico, Japan, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The descriptive matter relating to the 
various features of interest in these localities is ac- 
companied by over 300 illustrations, de ane the 
most beautiful scenery of the country. In addition 
to these features, epitomized tables of routes, fares, 
hotel rates, etc., etc., render the book invaluable to 
traveler and tourist. The maps are all new and up 
to date, and cover the Adirondack Mountains, Thou- 
sand Islands, Lake Region of Central New York, 
and all the prominent resorts. Every one who in- 
tends to get out of the city for the summer should 
secure a copy of this book and study the 1,000 tours 
it describes before coming to a decision. George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central, will send a copy to any address in the 
world upon receipt of ten 2-cent stamps. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly atiactive and pestactly 
umors, an 


We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. i 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


ignant 


Better usc them 
this way, 
if you don’t 
use Pearl- 

“ine. Give 

your tired 

arms and 
aching 
back a rest, 
somehow, when you're scrub- 
bing and cleaning. “An ab- 
surd idea?”’ Of course. But 
when a person has cleaned 
house with Pearline, year in 
and year out, and knows how 
much work it saves, and time, 
and rubbing, nothing seems 
more absurd than to try to 
clean house without it. 
Pearline—no soap with it— 
just Pearline—makes house- 
cleaning easy. 


Millions Pearline 


keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 
the famous 


“S. H, & 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A set of the “‘S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
‘¢‘S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


in excess of thirty. 


CHARMING HOUSE in foot-hills of Californi 
for sale. Onemile from depot. Magnificent scenery an 
climate; no “oy 2,400 feet altitude. Seven-roomed 
house, furnishe 3 cobare. Barns, stables. Horses, cows, 


chickens. 24 acres bearing, choice table grapes, peaches, 
pears, etc. 16 acres young ner 
suddenly called East. $8,soo i qos sale. Apply to 


FOLSOM BROS., 826 Broadway, Y. 


A CLERGYMAN AND WIFE, both college 
duates and experienced teachers, receive into their 
ome_a limited number of young men fitting for college 
or scientific school. Higher mathematics a specialty. 
reful attention to indivi needs. Beautiful home 
on highest ground for miles around. References given. 
Address Rev. C. E.O. NICHOLS, Bridgeton, N. J 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a tem or permanent home for one or more 
c n. References exc . Address *“* GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


KINDERGARTEN FOR SALE.—The Princi- 
pal of a well-estadlished kindergarten desires to sell the 
good will of her school, materials included. Established 
in_1890, Financial standing the. best. dress Rox 174, 
“* Leader ” Office, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BERLIN. GERMANY.—Good family pension. 
Boarders received by day, week, or month. ‘Terms mod- 
erate. Excellent references. Address FRAULEIN F. 
BECK, Hallesche Str. 20. 


A KINDERGARTNER of experience desires a 
position for the coming winter. Hest of references. 
Address‘ K., No. 9,262, care The Outlook. 


A Lady 
7 in 
. Venice 
needs the 
Rainproof 
i 
| 
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The Business World 


Beyond $100,000 shipped on 
Thursday of last week no 


Gold Exports 
more gold has gone forth, and 


engagements for f@rther shipments have been | 


canceled. Foreign exchange is strong, de- 
mand sterling being quoted at $4.90%. - 


Last week the total bank 
clearings in the United 
States amounted, according 
to “ Bradstreet’s,” to $927,000,000, a decrease 


Bank Clearings 


of about 10 per cent. from the week before, 


but an increase of fully 20 per cent. as com- 
pared with the last week in July, 1894. Con- 
trasting with the corresponding total in 1893, 
last week’s gain was 4 per cent. 


The past week has wit- 


The 
Financial Situation messed much unsettled 
Abroad feeling in financial cir- 


cles abroad, owing, first, 
to the apprehensions of political disturbances 
in the Balkans—which might reopen the so- 
called Eastern question and precipitate a 
European conflagration; secondly, to the 
troubles in the Far East, due to the aggres- 
sions of Russia and France. The accumula- 
tion of funds in Paris caused the open market 
rate there to fall to 1 per cent, which is within 
\% of 1 per cent. of the lowest rate on reccrd. 


The Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Washington 
has issued a report 
of our foreign commerce for the past twelve- 
month which is of peculiar interest and value 
when one recalls the disturbing commercial 
conditions which characterized the fiscal year. 
Chief among those conditions were the change 
in the tariff, the extraordinary gold exports, 
the doubt existing in many quarters as to the 
maintenance of gold payments, the low prices 
for all commodities, and tbe revival of busi- 
ness activity since February. The fiscal year’s 
exports were $808,000,000, as against $892,- 
000,000 for the corresponding period in 
1893-4; but the imports were $74 3,000,000, as 
against $654,000,000. Thus the excess of ex- 
ports over imports—the trade balance in our 
favor—was only $64,000,000, while in 1893-4 
it was $237,000,000. The increase in general 
imports is the more remarkable when we con- 
sider the decline in those of sugar. So much 
for the purely merchandise movement. To 
its balance there should be added nearly 
$31,000,000 net excess of gold exports over 
gold imports, and nearly $38,000,000 net ex- 
cess of silver. The total of $133,000,000 
shows the amount paid by us on the whole 
movement. 


Our Foreign Commerce 
for the Fiscal Year 


The following telegraphed 


Further Evidences : 
announcements in regard 


of 
Increases in Wages to increases in wages ap- 
peared last week in the 
daily press. In addition to the long list al-- 


ready published in these columns, they consti- 
tute a telling proof of the better times which 
‘we are now enjoying, and they will infallibly 
lead to better feeling between employers and 
employed : | 


Lowell, Mass., July 22.—The Whittier Cotton Mill 
announces an increase of seven per cent. in wages 
beginning to-day. The mill manufactures twine an 
cords, yarns, wraps, etc., and employs about 250 per- 
sons. 


The Atherton Machine Company, Tewksbury, has 
returned to the scale of wages paid prior to the re- 
duction of two years ago. 


Amesbury, Mass., July 22.—The Hamilton Mills 
started up all their departments to-day with an in- 
creased number of employees. — 


Bridgeport, Conn., July 22.—Notices were posted 
to-dav in the New York Belting and Packing Com- 
pany’s rubber shops in Newton that on and after 
August 1 the Company would restore to all its em- 
ployees the old scale of wages in torce prior to the 
cut-down ‘of 1893. The increase will range from 10 
to 25 cents daily.. 


Lancaster, Pa., July 22.—The wages of the pud- 
dlers ot the Columbia Iron Company were increased 
to-day from $2.50.to $3 per ton, the pay of other em- 
ployees being advanced proportionately. The in- 
crease affects 500 men and boys. 


Chicago, July 23.—Announcement is made of a 
restoration of salaries on the Chicago and_ Eastern 
Illinois. Railroad, to go into effect on the July pay- 
roll. In .1893 employees receiving over $50 per 
month were cut 1o per cent., and now that times are 


brighter and the road’s earnings are daily increasing, 
it has n decided to restore pay to former figures. 
The increase affects, all told, about 1,000 employees, 
comprising clerks, station agents, and freight-house 
men. None of the trainmen are affected, as their 
v was not cut. It is reported that the Big Four 
as the question of the restoration of former rates of 
pay of trainmen under advisement, and has promised 
an early decision. Other roads are also said to be 
considering the question. 


Lynchburg, Va., July 23.—The Glamorgan Com- 
pany of this city, pipe-founders and machinists, ad- 
vanced wages 1o per cent. to-day. About 200 men 
receive the advance. 


Easton. Pa, July 23.—Bethlehem Stack No. 11 of 
the Thomas Iron Company, at Hellertown, was 
lighted to-day, after an idleness of four years. The 
at when in full blast give employment to 150 

an Ss. 


Pottstown, Pa., July 24.—The puddlers of the 
Ellis & Lessi Steel and Iron Company have re- 
ceived notice of another increase in their wages. to 
take effect August 1. The advance is from $2.50 to 
$2.75 aton. Three hundred men will be benefited 
and this makes an advance of 60 cents a ton granted 
within a month. 


espe, Pa., July 24.—The Brooke [ron Com- 
pany, at Birdsborough, this county, to-day posted 
notices of an increase in the wages of its puddlers 
from $2.50 to $2.75 per ton, which will increase the 


the company put a force of men at work getting its 
No. 2 antbracite blast furnace in readiness to be put 
into operation in a week, after an idleness of over 
two years. Its capacity is 500 tons a week. This 
furnace employs 125 men. Its No. 1 furnace, rolling- 
mill, and other departments of the plant are all busy, 
and altogether upward of 850 men are at work. 


_ Buffalo, N. Y., July ee Buffalo Furnace 
Company has increased the wages of its 500 em- 
— 20 per cent. The works are running night 
and day. 


Rockville. Conn., July 24.—The Glastonbury Knit- 
ting Company has notified its 200 employees that, 
beginning August 5, the 1o cent. reduction in 
wages made March 2, 1894, will be restored. 


Tilton, N. H., july strike in the Tilton 
mills proved to a decisive and quick victory for 
the strikers. They demanded a ro per cent. increase 
all around, and their demands were granted after 
they had been out twenty-four hours. , 

The “ Manufacturers’ 
Record” that 
there is a large in- 
crease in the traffic of Southern railroads, 
especially those in the coal and iron regions. 
The Alabama Car Association reports having 
handled nearly 21,000 cars in June, against 
12,000 in June of last year. The improve- 
ment in railroad affairs is bringing to the 
front a number of railroad extensions of ex- 
isting systems, and also quite a number of 
short lines, which are being organized in many 
parts of the South, every State being repre- 
sented. 


Revival of Commerce 
in the Southern States 
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Bits of Fun 


“They say Hambsy is generous to a fault.” 
“ Yes, he is, if it happens to be one of his own 
faults.” —Buffalo Express. 

Wife—It’s the little things that worry. 
Husband—Especially when there are six of 
them.—Detroit Free Press. 

“They say Wilkes married his cook.” “ He 
did: only she wasn’t his cook before he mar- 
ried her, poor girl!”—Harper’s Bazar. 

Tommy—Paw, what is the Board of Edu. 
cation? Mr. Figg—In the days when I went 
to school it was a pine shingle.— /xdianapolis 
Journal. 

He—There’s the new moon—look at it 
over your left shoulder. She—lI can’t. He 
—Why? 
balloon-sleeves.— Chicago Record. 

“Whut somebody else does,” remarked 
Uncle Eben, as he looked at the fashion page, 
“furnishes er excuse foh er terrible sight er 
foolishness.an’ expense.”— Washington Star. 

Cawker—I am very much afraid that Snod- 
grass will go blind. He’s such an egotist. 
Cumso—How can egotism produce blindness ? 
Cawker—He overworks his I.— Detroit Free 
Press. 

Twenty Years Hence.—Traveler—Trilby ? 
Trilby? That’s a queer name for a town. 
Where did it come from? Citizen of Trilby 
Station—Dunno. 
dianapolis Journal. 7 

“The difference between a statesman and a 
mere politician, my son, consists in the fact 
that, whereas the statesman understands the 
art of deceiving without lying, the politician 
lies without deceiving.”—Boston Transcript. 

A Safe Forecast.—Tom—We haven't set- 
tled about our wedding trip.yet. May pre- 
fers to go to Europe, but I have always in- 
tended to travel in the United States. Jack 
—I see. Well, I'll give you letters of introduc- 
tion to friends of mine in London.—Pucé. 

A Row in the Nursery.—Mother (interpos- 
ing)—What is this fresh quarrel about, chil- 
dren? And you, Robert, why have you been 
scratching your little sister? Robert—Mamma, 
this is how it was. We were playing at Re- 
public. Yvonne had been President for a full 
quarter of an hour, and she wouldn’t resign.— 
La Justice. 

Information Freely Imparted.—“ Are you 
the editor that answers the questions ?” asked 
-the elderly woman with a prominent chin and 
large voice. “ Yes, ma’am.” “ What would you 
do if your house was overrun with cockroaches 
and all kinds of bugs?” “ Madam,” replied 
the faithful man at the desk, “I would marry 
one of my daughters to an entomologist.”— 
—Chicago Tribune. 

“ Defuelization ” is a new word added to the 
language, told in a story by Senator Palmer 
about an Illinois farmer who for several years 
had been selling him wood for $6 a cord. 
“ This year,” says Senator Palmer, “ he came 
to me with aload, and I told him that I did 
not want it. He offered it at $2 acord. I 
still refused, and he wanted to know why I 
would not take it at $2. I told him I was 
using soft coal, for which I paid $1.37 a ton. 
“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “I heard you was 
trying to demonetize silver, but now you’re 
trying to defuelize wood.”— T7ribune. 

A gossiper in the Washington “ Post ” tells 
the following story: “ My friend Mrs. B—— 
is one of those good-natured women who are 
always wanting to make other people comfort- 
able. She happened to be in the railway sta- 
tion the other day when a man she knew came 
in. Hesaid he was goingto Pittsburg. Now, 
it happened that Mrs. B——, whose husband 
isa director, knew the conductor of the Pitts- 
burg train. He passed through the waiting- 
room just then, and Mrs. B called to him. 


‘Conductor,’ she said, ‘this is my especial | 


friend, Mr. Smith. He is going on your train, 
and I want you to show‘him every attention 
possible.’ The conductor, of course, said he 
would, but when he went away Mr. Smith 
turned to Mrs. B—— with a sickly smile. ‘I 
did intend to go to Pittsburg to-day, and I 
was in an awful hurry, but, on the whole, I 
think I'll wait for the next train.’ And he 
handed the kind-hearted woman a slip of 


And she pointed mutely to her. 


I guess it’s Injun.—/n- | 


paper. It was a pass, but it was made out to 


one Jones.” 


Recalled Stormy Times 
‘* Well, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast- 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on ac- 
count of the storm. “It’s the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand we used during the war.”’ 


All About Block Signals 

‘Block Signals on the New York Central,” the 
latest addition to, and number 17 of, the popular 
Four-Track Series ”’ of America’s Greatest Rail- 
road,” is from the press of the American Bank Note 
Company; contains 64 ge narrow octavo, beauti- 
fully printed on coate pores and illustrated with 
graphic pictures of signal apparatus and its applica- 
tion to the traffic of a great railroad. The text is 
from the pen of a celebrated English expert on 
Block Signals, and the subject is treated in a way 
that cannot fail to interest the average traveler, as 
well as the technical engineer. It is believed that 
this, the latest of railway safety devices, has never 
before been so thoroughly and de- 
scribed and illustrated as in this book. A copy will 
be mailed to any address, free, postpaid, on receipt 
of three 2-cent —— by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
a Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 

ork. 


You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the “Index to 
Chimneys’ —free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 


lasts. 
A paper to your friend in any part of the 

United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 


The committee reports that its members haye examined 
with considerable care the three hymn-books 
not only the newest, but represent the best efforts recently 
made in America to give the churches a new psalmody.” 
One of these books was the Plymouth Hymnal. 
report is very full, and presents accurately the relative 
In the points of typographical 
appearance and orderly arrangement the committee say 
that “if this were the only consideration, no one would 
hesitate in choosing the Plymouth Hymnal.” “Theindexes, 
too, of the Plymouth Hymnal are unusually complete.” 
to the quality and availability of its music, the choice char- 
acter of its hymns, its special group of hymns and tunes 
for the prayer-meeting, and the general variety of its con- 
tents, the Plymouth Hymnal is placed by the committee 
in the first rank. The report closes with these words: 
‘We conclude, therefore, in unanimously and unqualifiedly 
recommending the Plymouth Hymnal.” 


advantages of each book. 


The Third Edition of the Plymouth Hymnal has just come ~ 
from the University Press in Cambridge, and orders can now be 
promptly filled. A specimen copy (returnable) will be sent on applica- 
tion to any pastor or choirmaster ; specimen pages free to any address. 


eee 
The Plymouth Hymnal 


in Japan 


A committee recently appointed by the Mission of 
the American Board in Japan to select and recommend 
a hymn-book for use by the Mission “ unanimously and 
unqualifiedly ” recommended THE PLYMOUTH 
HYMNAL, and the books ordered by the American 
Board in consequence are now on their way to Japan: 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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